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FEditor’s Note 


Caricature is more readily definable by tech- 
nique—simplification, exaggeration, distortion of 
parts or characteristics—than by effect, which is 
often unpredictable: A caricaturist may strive to 


achieve a ludicrous or grotesque portrayal only to 
later discover that the intended audience has not 
been amused. Another artist may hold an accidental 
funhouse mirror up to nature, providing amusement 
when none was intended. In An Historical Sketch 


of the Art of Caricaturing (1813), J. P. Malcolm 
remarks: 


He that draws the human face divine for the first time 
is a caricaturist per force: he views the lines of the original, 
and, attempting to imitate them, produces a monster; and 
it is only by patience and perseverance he conquers his 
propensity to distortion: indeed, some industrious individ- 


uals are disappointed in all their endeavours, and carica- 
ture to the end of the chapter. This is also the case with 
certain ingenious natives of countries still in a state of un- 
cultivated nature; and it must be acknowledged they excel 
all competitors antient or modern in the art I am treating 
of, and have done so from time immemorial. 


The naive artist may also produce an inadvertent 
caricature by misinterpreting a serious subject. 
Thomas Wright, in his History of Caricature and 
Grotesque in Literature and Art (1865), cites the 


New Testament injunction “Thou hypocrite, first 
cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye” and its sixteenth-century interpreta- 
tions: “Whatever be the exact nature of the beam 
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which the man was expected to overlook in his ‘own 
eye,’ it certainly was not a large beam of timber. Yet 
such was the conception of it by artists of the six- 
teenth century.” To illustrate, he includes a 1553 
woodcut by Solomon Bernard in which “the indi- 
vidual seated is the man who has a mote in his eye, 
which the other, approaching him, points out; and 
he retorts by pointing to the ‘beam,’ which is cer- 
tainly such a massive object as could not easily have 
been overlooked,” and a 1540 copperplate engraving 
by Daniel Hopfer which portrays the same theme as 
follows: “The individual who sees the mote in his 
brother’s eye, is evidently treating it in the character 
of a physician or surgeon. It is only necessary to add 
that the beam in his own eye is of still more extraor- 
dinary dimensions than the former, and that, though 
it seems to escape the notice both of himself and his 
patient, it is evident that the group in the distance 
contemplate it with astonishment.” 

The most dangerous form of caricature, of 
course, reflects a third approach, one in which 
the effect arises not so much from the conceits 


of the artist as from the subject. To cite Malcolm 
again: 


Nature has permitted caricaturing from the earliest stages 
of creation: had any given number of persons, the nearest 
related to our first parents, been arranged for examination 
on this head, individuals could have been selected whose 
features afforded that peculiarity of expression and distor- 
tion of features which constitutes Caricature; nor has she 
ceased her caprices at this moment, as the most superficial 
examination of mankind demonstrates. 


Such “given number of persons” are not likely to 
respond in a friendly manner to portrayals by even a 
well-intentioned artist. When ridicule is the artist’s 
object, the subject may become at least verbally vio- 
lent. Pliny tells us of an incident involving the sculp- 
tors Bupalus and Athenis, “the most eminent masters 
of the art at the time of the poet Hipponax, who is 
known to have been alive in the 60th Olympiad” : 


Hipponax had a notoriously ugly face; and because of 
this they made impudent jokes much to the amusement of 
the groups of companions to whom they exhibited his like- 
ness. This angered Hipponax, who rebuked them so vio- 
lently in his mordant lampoons that he is believed by some 
to have driven them to hang themselves. 


By 1813 the “Art of Caricaturing” had “reached a 
degree of perfection which has rendered it one of the 
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means for the correction of vice and improper con- 
duct,” as Malcolm informs us. Additional means 
notwithstanding, progress has since been only barely 
discernible. Nonetheless, the art form is with us, and 
many within the audience are still amused, if not 
edified, as the poem “Arnold Unblush’d” might 


indicate. 
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What, then, the tolerant reader may ask, has all 
this to do with the current issue of the Quarterly 
Journal? 

Nothing more, in fact, than to provide among the 
assorted articles a synthetic common ground, in- 





spired by Jon Newsom’s caricature of William 
Billings, which appears on this page. We know, or 
think we know, that Billings “was a singular man, of 
moderate size, short of one leg, with one eye, without 
any address, with uncommon negligence of person.” 
If one accepts this description, the artist may even 
have been too kind. We ourselves are amused, 
nonetheless, and are therefore prompted to mention 
Pliny’s sometimes overlooked conclusion to the 
Bupalus-Athenis anecdote cited earlier: “But this is 


untrue because later they made several statues in 
neighbouring islands, for example in Delos.” 

Having thus relieved our peripatetic contempo- 
rary caricaturist of fears of immediate retribution 
from the world beyond, it might be only fitting to 
attribute to Billings an appropriate comment regard- 
ing the caricature, in spite of its origins in another 
context: “I think it a very gross affront upon the 
audience.” 

The editor hopes it is not. FM 








HARRISON G. ELLIOTT 
Creator of Handmade Papers 


by John Krill 


Harrison G. Elliott was a twentieth-century creator 
of handmade papers. This was his pastime; his 
vocation was the paper trade. From these two 
activities he acquired an appreciation and knowl- 
edge of the history, manufacture, and qualities of 
paper, as well as a substantial assortment of mate- 
rials on this subject which are deposited under the 
title of the Harrison Elliott Collection of Paperiana 
in the Rare Book and Special Collections Division 
of the Library of Congress. 

Elliott was born in New York City in 1879.1 At 
the age of eighteen he became a messenger for the 
brokerage firm of Henry Clews & Company, where 
his father was employed.” He entered the world of 
paper in 1903 when he joined the International 
Paper Company,? which had been established in 
1898.* By 1920 he had advanced to head of the mail 
order department, having worked his way up 
through the accounting and sales departments.® He 
began his paperiana collection around 1914° and 
continued to build it during the remainder of his 
twenty-two years with International Paper. He 
delighted in spending time in libraries studying 
this subject’? and his enthusiasm was reflected 


Harrison Elliott cuts up a shirt, the first stage in converting 
this material into paper. Reprinted with permission from 


American Artist magazine. Copyright © 1946 by Billboard 
Publications, Inc. All rights reserved. 


in the firm’s periodical, International Paper 
Monthly, where his first articles appeared and in 
which he continued to publish throughout the 
1920s. His early articles, dealing with the evolution 
of wood pulp paper, aptly reflected International’s 
prime interest at that time—newsprint production. 
His interest in paper went much further than 
simply producing vignettes of the company’s prod- 
uct, however, and it was because of this broad inter- 
est and his studies that his long-standing friendship 
with Dard Hunter began in 1923. The earliest cor- 
respondence in the Harrison Elliott Collection is a 
rather polite note of 1923 on a reprint of Hunter’s 
article “Ulman Stromer—First Chronicler of Paper 
Making” from the author to Elliott. It includes, as 
was so often to be the case, a brief comment on his 
latest research. 

In 1925 Harrison Elliott joined the Japan Paper 
Company in New York City as advertising and di- 
rect mail promotion manager.* The firm, an im- 
porter of fine papers, had high standards. The Japan 
Paper Company was founded in 1901 amid the 
trend and fashion for things oriental.® First it was 
located at 36 East Twenty-First Street.1° By 1907 
it had moved to 34 Union Square East," and then, 
between 1914 and 1916, 109 East Thirty-First Street 





John Krill is assistant print and paper conservator at the 
Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum and was 
formerly the paper conservator at the National Gallery of 
Art. 









































JAPAN PAPER COMPANY BUILDING 


A Japan Paper Company specimen sheet of handmade 
Japanese vellum paper showing the company’s offices at 
109 East Thirty-first Street. Harrison Elliott Collection. 


became its resting place.’* The Japan Paper Com- 
pany had begun by importing Japanese papers; ** 
but its stock was soon expanded to include Arches 
and Fabriano papers.'* Within ten years papers 
were added from Germany, England, Spain, and 


The initial used in this Japan Paper Company specimen 
sheet is from a drawing by Frederic W. Goudy, and the 
typefaces, Kennerley and Goudy Text, were designed by 
him. Harrison Elliott Collection. 


China,’® and within twenty, they imported “from 
fifteen European and Oriental countries . . . the 
finest handmade papers from about a dozen of the 
best mills in Europe.” ** The specimen sheets dis- 
tributed by the firm were rightly called “little works 
of art” by London’s Commercial Art." Berlin’s 
Gebrauchsgraphic shared London’s praises.’* Fred- 
eric W. Goudy, Gustave B. Jensen, Bruce Rogers, 
and others designed for the firm,’® and, in 1924 the 
company received an award from the Art Directors 
Club of New York.?° 

By 1923 the Japan Paper Company had branches 
in Boston and Philadelphia; ** by 1926 Chicago and 
Cleveland were added to the addresses on its speci- 
men sheets; ** and by the early 1930s distributors 
were established in Dallas, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, and along the Pacific Coast.?* Dard Hunter 
cited this outreaching company as doing “great 
work in fine paper promotion and in stimulating the 
appreciation of handmade papers.” ** What a glori- 
ous transition Harrison Elliott made when he joined 
this firm. 

Here is a portion of an essay by Elliott which 
reflects both his sensibilities and the Japan Paper 
Company’s qualities: 


Regardless of the diversity and excellence of the high- 
grade papers produced by machine, there remains a de- 
mand for handmade paper not only because it is the 
highest artistry in papermaking, but because in many in- 
stances it does the job better than the machine-made 
product. 

In obtaining mass production on the papermaking 
machine the fibrous pulp must undergo beating, bleaching 
and sizing, all in a short interval of time. The pulp is 
reduced from a watery state to an almost bone-dry condi- 
tion by abnormal pressure and heat. This cannot help but 
have its effect on the resulting paper. Handmade paper is 
permitted to mature slowly and naturally between the 
various mill operations and handlings which give it more 
durability and a more lasting freshness and brillance of 
color.” 


The year in which Harrison Elliott joined the 
firm, 1925, he and Dard Hunter visited the site 
of the Onderdonk Paper Mill ?* (which began op- 
eration at Roslyn on Long Island in 1773).?" It 
was during the mid-1920s that their friendship 
was rooted and began to grow. The Harrison Elli- 
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ott Collection’s Hunter correspondence begins with 
the polite, businesslike note of 1923 from Dard 
Hunter to Elliott, followed a year later by an 
article on Hunter in which Elliott wrote that he 
“had many talks with Dard Hunter on the sub- 
ject of his experience in the history and technique 
of handmade paper, likewise to have seen much of 
his collection of early watermarks and specimens of 
paper of ancient manufacture.” ** Soon he was to 
help Hunter with the cataloging of his collection.”® 
Dard Hunter returned such scholarly services to 
Harrison Elliott throughout the years. 

Once this scholarly help backfired curiously in 
so lengthy a discussion that a file folder in Har- 
rison Elliott’s collection was set aside for what he 
called the “Handmade Controversy.” Dard Hunter 
wrote from Lime Rock in 1930: 


My Dear Harry, . . . I must also bring to your atten- 
tion the fact that you use the term “handmade” in 
describing paper that is machine-made pure and sim- 
ple. . . . If it is agreeable to you I will be glad to go 
over your various papers and see that they are marked 
correctly. Very Sincerely Yours, Dard.” 


The quick reply from Elliott was: 


Dear Dard, Your friendly letter with reference to the 
subject of “handmade” was received in the same spirit 
and read with interest by Mr. Nelson and me. . . . Can 
you give us some facts other than the general state- 
ment. . . ? However, we are in accord in the matter 
of making “handmade” mean something and will send 
you a full set of our specimen sheets now in print... . 
Sincerely, Harry.™ 


After rounds of exchange and manufacturers’ veri- 
fications, the issue was settled in favor of the Japan 
Paper Company.** 

As their friendship grew in strength, Dard Hunter 
revealed his heartfelt dreams as one can do with 
but few people when from Ohio in 1933 he wrote 
the following to Elliott: 


I doubt if I can get back to N.Y. before the first or 
middle of Sept. . . . I feel the need of more outlet than 
I get here, but do not know what it will be as there 
are no jobs open and I am one of the 18,000,000 unem- 
ployed. I sometimes wish I had a good steady position 
in an A. and P. store or was a handyman around some 
garage. . . . Perhaps something will turn up as I surely 
have a nitch in the world someplace. This thing of 
being a half-baked genius is sometimes hard to con- 
wo... > 


The Elliott-Hunter correspondence is rich in va- 
riety. We learn of Dard Hunter’s collection: 


I have a vast variety of oriental papers here, including 
samples of everything that has been made in Korea for the 
past 200 years. I got a nice lot of stuff from the Old Em- 
peror’s Palace in Keijo, household paper in fine vegetable 
colors.™ 


And fresh findings in paper history are noted: 


The other evening I went to a “dinner party” to meet 
some distinguished folk and a Dr. Stanwood was there, an 
elderly gentleman who was filled with learning. He told 
me his father was the man who made the paper from 
Egyptian mummies. You have no doubt heard this story, 
but no doubt you thought it just a story, as I always have 
thought. But, it was apparently true and Dr. Stanwood 
gave me the details of the unusual experiment. Have you 
anything on this, or about Stanwood’s work in the develop- 
ment of wood-pulp? . . . I am promised accounts of his 
work by his elderly son who tells me the mummy incident 
happened previous to the Civil War.* 


We may enjoy their lightheartedness: 


Your letter just here and we all are delighted that you will 
come out to the wilds of Ohio and see us. Everything will 
be laid aside so that your daze will be complete; 


their dreams: 


I am quite in earnest about a little cot in the east... . 
I would require only a small place and not too much cul- 
tivated land, a brook or stream, and no mortgage.” 


and their casual interchange: 


Many thanks for sending the collar article [an article by 
Elliott on paper collars] as it covers the subject about as 
extensively as need be... .* 


The Library of Congress’s Harrison Elliott Col- 
lection houses many treasures given to Elliott by 
Hunter. There are photographs from Hunter’s ori- 
ental trips, offprints of his articles, paper samples, 
collected raw materials for papermaking, discarded 
labels from the M.I.T. Hunter Museum, and mar- 
bled sheets which Hunter made in Hamburg in 
1910. 

Some people have kindly sent me their treasured 
memorabilia of the two men. One note which liter- 
ally ties the two together indicates that Harrison 
Elliott taught Dard Hunter to swim by holding him 
up with a wide band and a rope and pulling him 
round a pool.** And, too, there is the delightful pa- 
per just acquired by the Library of Congress which 
Elliott made from a shirt left behind by Hunter 





after a visit.° Their friendship was repeatedly 
strengthened over forty years. A year and a half 
before his death Harrison Elliott wrote, “I spent all 
day with Hunter in his museum. .. .” ** 

In 1946 Harrison Elliott wrote a curious descrip- 
tion of Dard Hunter as a papermaker in his article 
“Brief Notes on American Handmade Paper.” As 
Elliott was to be virtually the most prominent cre- 
ator of handmade papers in America during the 
first half of the twentieth century, the following 
should be read carefully: 
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A Harrison Elliott etching, which must have been done 
around 1930, describing the operations at Dard Hunter’s 
Lime Rock, Connecticut, mill. Harrison Elliott Collection. 
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About 1913, Dard Hunter set up his little one-man 
mill at Marlborough-on-Hudson, with its thatched roof 
and water wheel, in picturesque surroundings. Power came 
from a little stream, rather intermittent in its flow, and 
production was somewhat spasmodic. During the low-water 
intervals Hunter gave his attention to cutting and casting 
type by hand. Sufficient paper was made for the printing of 
two monographs issued by the Chicago Society of 
Etchers. .. . 

Around 1919 Hunter sold his Marlborough property 
(which included a 1714 house) ; for the next nine years 
looked about for another mill site; and, finally, in May, 
1930, began paper making at Salmon Fels Kill, Lime 
Rock, Connecticut. The Robertson family, with skill and 
experience in the making of hand paper, had been 
brought over from England; so, too, had the equipment. 
The appliances, however, were old and somewhat worn. 
The beater was unable to pulp the cotton or linen rags to 
the required fineness, and Hunter was obliged to fall back 
upon semi-pulp purchased from other mills. He eventually 
withdrew his support from the corporation and the mill 
continued operation for a while as the Dard Hunter 
Associates. After further reverses it was sold in November, 
1933, to William J. Weber, New York printer, who played 
with the idea of reconditioning the equipment. But illness 
forced Weber to abandon the notion and the mill was 
resold to Dard Hunter, its present owner. It is doubtful 
whether anything in the way of papermaking will ever 
be resumed there.” 


Returning to Harrison Elliott’s chronology, we 
last left him in 1925, at the age of forty-six, begin- 
ning a new job with the Japan Paper Company. The 
Library of Congress’s collection reflects much of 
his work from then till the early thirties. There are 
many specimen sheets which he designed or com- 
missioned and numerous articles which he wrote. 
Among the articles was a large group dealing with 
and written for the very slick magazine Modern 
Packaging. There is, too, his great accomplishment 
on the history of wood pulp paper—a reflection 
back to his past post with International Paper Com- 


and three newspapers. We also find his knowledge 
about wood pulp being put into practice with his 
1928 specimen sheet design, “Preserving,” which 
advocates both the use of fine rag papers for the 
printing of “documents of permanent value” and 
the use of Japanese tissues for reinforcing and 
strengthening vulnerable and “brittle wood-pulp 
papers.” *° 

In the early 1930s the Japan Paper Company, 
guided by Harrison Elliott, began publishing; and 
though only two booklets are known to have been 
made, they are worth mentioning. Don Stefano 
Merola’s Paper Mill from the Biographical Sketch 
of Philip Hackert by Johann Wolfgang Goethe, 
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A sample of Japan Paper Company’s Hosho yellow 
specimen sheets. Harrison Elliott Collection. 


appeared in 1931 and was followed in 1932 by 
Handmade Paper: Its Method of Manufacture as 
Described in the Novel “Storm in a Teacup” by 
Eden Phillpotts. 

The early thirties were difficult years for the 
Japan Paper Company. One day, while paychecks 
were being distributed, the staff was told that they 
could only be guaranteed two more years of work.** 
In 1933 Dard Hunter wrote, “Is business any bet- 
ter?” 4° The Depression was felt. The specimen 
sheets were now, more often than not, small in size 
and, as best as can be determined, all designed by 
Harrison Elliott with no outside commissions being 
awarded. They were never again to receive recog- 
nition in the annuals of the Art Directors Club, 
though they had been honored there continually up 
to that time. Also, the specimen sheets were often 
now traditional in design, relying heavily on the use 
of Renaissance ornamentation rather than reflect- 
ing contemporary popular tastes. 

In 1932 Miss Winifred Bird, who was the man- 
ager of the Eynsford Mill (makers of handmade 


Miss Winifred Bird, of 
Eynsford, England, mak- 
ing paper by hand in New 
York City at the Japan 
Paper Company. Courtesy 
of Paper and Twine 
Journal. Harrison Elliott 
Collection. 
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paper), was a guest of the Japan Paper Company.*® 
She was invited—and George Nelson recalled that 
it took “quite a bit of doing’—for a promotional 
demonstration of the making of paper by hand.** 
This was done on the company’s top floor in a back 
room off Harrison Elliott’s office.** Miss Bird had 
met Nelson in 1929 during a celebration of the Lord 
Mayor’s Day with her “miniature” papermaking 
equipment mounted on a moior truck in the streets 
of London.*® This equipment, which came to be 
called “one of the landmarks of the industry,” was 
presented to the Graphic Arts Center of Columbia 
University some twenty years later by the Japan 
Paper Company (by then the Stevens-Nelson Paper 
Corporation) .°° Miss Bird, upon returning to Eng- 
land, left much of the equipment behind, and it was 
Harrison Elliott who refined its operation and used 
it to put his own hand to papermaking. I shall allow 
Elliott to explain in detail: 


After this equipment, consisting of a small beater, a vat, 
felts, and a press, had served its original purpose to adver- 
tise the product of the mill whence it came, I fell to experi- 
menting with it . . . and was pleased to have it develop 
into a practical hobby. With some practice I discovered 
that I could make a fairly good sheet of usable paper from 
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discarded bed sheets, and friends of mine who had private 
presses printed limited editions of keepsakes on the paper 
thus produced. 

One day an artist friend brought me some heavy, tough, 
unbleached Belgian linen, and after many hours of beat- 
ing, I cast the pulp in sheet form and was surprised to 
get a unique mottled color and fiber effect. Some of this 
paper was used for watercolor painting and other sheets 
for hand bookbinding. . 

This interesting experience with unbleached linen led 
me to try colored cotton rags without benefit of bleach or 
dye. Some interesting and unusual color, fiber and marbled 
effects were obtained, and when I showed my handiwork 
to my friends I was showered with worn-out pajamas 
(both genders), sunsuits, slacks, knickers, over-alls, smocks, 
and even Boy Scout and Girl Scout uniforms that had 
performed their good deeds and were on the way to the 
rag bag. 

The entire process of making paper by hand-mould 
method is carried out in every essential detail so as to pro- 
duce a serviceable and durable sheet of paper. Small as it 
is, it is what is known as an integrated mill; that is, one 
that is sufficient unto itself in the matter of turning out a 
finished product. 

My papermaking is what is known as the hand process; 
that is, my paper is cast in sheet form, one sheet at a time, 
in a mould (a flat sieve-like device) dipped in diluted 
pulp, by hand. 

By working with small quantities, I am able to produce 
results in color and fiber effects that are unique and very 
often cannot be duplicated. 


Elliott then goes on to describe his method of 
manufacture. 


1) The rags are cut in small pieces to prepare them 
for the beater. [For this he used a paper cutter; he also 
used pure fibers from flax, hemp, and ramie, at times.] ™ 

2) The cut-up rags are mixed with water in the 
beater, where a bladed cylinder, working against a bed- 
plate, shreds the mass and draws it out into a liquid, 
fibrous state. 

3) The pulp is put into the vat, and water is added to 
give the proper consistency for casting in sheet form by 
the hand mould. 

4) The liquid pulp, dipped up by the mould, is given 
a two-way shake so as to intertwine and crisscross the 
fibers and solidify the sheet. Meanwhile the water is 
draining through the screen on which the sheet is formed 
in the mould. 

5) The deckle frame is removed from the mould and 
the latter is pressed face down on a felt. The mould is 
lifted, leaving the pulp on the felt. 

6) One felt is laid upon another until a pile is formed. 
The pile is squeezed in a press to eliminate moisture. The 
elimination of moisture gives sufficient strength to the 
pulp sheets to permit their being separated from the 
felts. The mass of partially dried sheets is again pressed 
to remove the felt marks, and the sheets are spread out 
and air-dried. 

7) Dried to a normal moisture content, the sheets are 


ready for sizing. This is done by dipping the sheets in a 
bath of hot gelatin size, and subjecting them to a further 
pressing and drying. 

8) To give the paper its proper degree of surface 
finish and to mat the sheet still further, the sheets are 
finally placed between plates of zinc and put in a press, 
the degree of pressure giving the required gloss to the 
paper. [Harrison Elliott sometimes would omit the press- 
ing to favor a roughly textured sheet or would press tex- 
tured patterns onto the sheet.] * This is the last step in its 
manufacture.” 


An inventory of Elliott’s equipment includes a 
beater with a solid cast tub, a roll of stainless steel 
blades, a one-half horsepower motor, several dip- 
ping vats, tables, a bookbinder’s press, couching 
felts, and zinc plates.** 

Though Elliott considered his papermaking as 
a hobby, others recognized it as being a fine small 
industry.°> He produced paper both in quantity 
and variety for limited editions of books, keep- 
sakes, broadsides, greeting cards, stationery, busi- 
ness cards, chapbooks, menus, announcements, and 
the hand binding of rare books. A sampling of some 
of the curiosities which he produced includes 
papers made from the shirts of Brig. Gen. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., Frederic W. Goudy, Bruce 
Rogers, and J. J. Lankes; °° a paper produced from 
frayed collars on which he printed the Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen story “Tale of a Shirt Collar”; ** 
papers with a reproduction of George Washing- 
ton’s personal watermark (for the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association of the Union) ; ** and papers 
created for the Duchess of Windsor with her own 
watermark.°*® 

His Christmas cards were much in demand and 
are now collected. Some were made by embedding 
in, and completely covering with, paper such deli- 
cacies as holly leaves or Queen Anne’s lace in such 
a manner that the whole sheet became one hue. 
These papers are a subtle combination of color, 
texture, tone, and form, and they exemplify Elli- 
ott’s joy with and fascination for combining ex- 
perimentation with professional skill.®° 

Harrison Elliott made paper by hand for twenty 
years. He was one of the few Americans engaged 
in this profession at the time, and his products were 
probably the finest. He took great care with his pro- 
duction, and his work reflects the knowledge gained 
from his life in the paper industry, his studies, and 
his appreciation of papermaking and its history. 

Being very generous with his avocation, Elliott 
delighted in sharing not only his products but also 
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One of the Japan Paper Company’s specimen sheets of 
Soya B-9 with a J. J. Lankes woodcut. Harrison Elliott 
Collection. 


his knowledge concerning their method of manu- 
facture by giving talks and demonstrations on paper- 
making. The first reference to this is noted in 1933, 
the year following his equipment’s arrival.®' He 
spoke to groups at schools, colleges, technical socie- 
ties, libraries, and museums, and to antique collec- 
tors, typophiles, and businessmen. He had the repu- 
tation of being captivating and good-hearted. Not 
to relate one of these talks would be a mistake. We 
are fortunate in having records of both Elliott’s and 
a guest’s reflections after one of his presentations. 
Elliott begins: 


This time . . . I had a spread on the large table of 
various books and pamphlets on papermaking, in English, 
German and Japanese. It kept the early arrivals busy until 
I could start the talk. .. . They proved to be a most atten- 
tive and appreciative audience.™ 


His guest recalls: 


Our group of museums’ librarians was small enough 
to fit into the room where Mr. Elliott demonstrated paper 
making. He had a vat there, and molds, etc. He gave us a 
brief history of paper making, told us that ladies’ lingerie 
was not suitable. . . . Linen and cotton would do, but not 
silk or synthetics. He knew how to keep his audience 
interested and amused. He spoke also about watermarks, 
handed samples of watermarked paper around, and at the 
end we all received samples as gifts. When we left every- 
one was pleased and grateful for this demonstration.™ 


Elliott was a busy man; aside from his vocation 
and avocation and commuting from his home in 
Chappaqua, New York, he was involved in numer- 
ous special projects toward which his energies were 
also directed. He put in these long hours, it is said, 
trying to fill the emptiness created by the death of 
his wife Blanche in 1944.°° Having married late in 
life, they had no children.® In a letter written dur- 
ing that time, Elliott stated, “I continue to get inter- 
esting and novel color effects which spur me on and 
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Frederic W. Goudy designed this Italian handmade paper 
for the Japan Paper Company and it was used many 
times throughout the company’s history. Harrison Elliott 
Collection. 


help keep up my interest.” ° 

Perhaps the first big project that Harrison Elliott 
involved himself in was that of assisting Norbert A. 
Considine with an exhibit on the paper industry for 
the Franklin Commemorative ceremonies at the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, in 1938. A 
graphic arts exhibition was an obviously fine and 
appropriate tribute to Benjamin Franklin. It in- 
cluded much on paper and printing, old and mod- 
ern. The demonstrations included wood-block print- 
ing on a handpress from the Franklin Printing Com- 
pany ® and papermaking by hand (done by Mr. 
Robertson, one of the men who had come from 
England to help Dard Hunter) ,”° as well as modern 
processes." Elliott created a splendid keepsake for 
the event—a handsome sheet of paper bearing a 
copy of a watermark used in a 1754 edition of Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.** 


Richard Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Japan Paper 


Company, at his desk 
with his secretary in the 
New York office. Harrison 
Elliott Collection. 
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We also find Franklin commemorated in what 
might have been the Japan Paper Company’s last 
specimen sheet, that of their Christmas greeting for 
1939,7* which Elliott states was the year the firm 
changed its name to the Stevens-Nelson Paper Cor- 
poration; ** this change was made because of 
Japan’s political alliances at that time.” 

In 1942, on the estate of Col. and Mrs. Charles 
Suydam Cutting at Gladstone, New Jersey, a rest 
center was opened for torpedoed merchant seamen 
whose countries belonged to the United Nations.” 
Kathryn and Gerhard Gerlach, the noted and re- 
spected bookbinders, whose shop was on the floor 
below Harrison Elliott’s,’* taught bookbinding and 
leatherworking there as part of the men’s therapy.*® 
Their success was great, and, as the program ex- 
panded, Harrison Elliott was asked to teach paper- 
making.” Mrs. Cutting had a beater and molds 
made.*® Though the marines, it is reported, were 
not particularly interested in papermaking,** some 
delightful things were created at Gladstone, in- 
cluding the special paper for the Duchess of 
Windsor.** 


i ior yen 
-_ 
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Also from this time is a unique book presented to 
the Rare Book Room of the New York Public 
Library in 1942 by Elliott. It is a sample book con- 
taining twenty-seven of his papers—each with the 
watermark “Handmade Paper.” They represent a 
fine assortment of his work. 

Harrison Elliott was the subject of a 1945 Uni- 
versal Motion Pictures featurette, Paper Magic, the 
negative of which is still in the possession of the 
studio. In the film, which was released for general 
distribution, Elliott described and demonstrated his 
papermaking process.** The movie did a fine job of 
bringing Elliott to the attention of the popular press, 
for it was during the following year that the first of 
several articles on him was published. 

Harrison Elliott had expressed his wish to make 
paper at the site where George Washington had 
seen paper being made—the Onderdonk Paper Mill 
in Roslyn, New York.** In 1946 he was able to 
fulfill that desire by presenting a papermaking dem- 
onstration to the Nassau County Historical and 
Genealogical Society. The mill (at the time of his 
talk an American Legion Post) *° was his back- 
drop; the machinery was his own; the paper he 
made bore a reproduction of George Washington’s 
watermark; and the audience, of course, was 
captivated.*® 

Many of Harrison Elliott’s finest articles began 
to appear at this time. One on Washington par- 
alleled his Onderdonk Paper Mill presentation; a 
delightful one on paper collars appeared in 1945; 
and in 1948 one on hayprints reflected the work 
which he was doing on the subject with Arthur 
Rushmore. In the same year, he truly poured forth 
information for the fine and famed periodical Paper 
Maker. Fifteen articles of his appeared in this jour- 
nal; one piece, published only months before his 
death, an unforeseen memorial to himself, was on 
one of his keenest interests, the evolution of wood- 
pulp paper. 

When the current promotion manager of An- 
drews/Nelson/Whitehead, John Robinson, joined 
the staff in 1949 (of Stevens-Nelson then) he found 
Elliott to be somewhat of a recluse.*? Another friend 
from that time vouches for his quietness.** One 
might well imagine that he was. The seventy-year- 
old Harrison Elliott must have been busying him- 
self with his interests—his writing progressed, his 
talks continued, his experiments went on. It is dur- 
ing these years especially that he produced his subtle 


embeddings in paper. Columbia University houses 
his drying books, which carry such labels as “young 
oak—1948,” “silver maple—1949,” and “arbor vitas 
for fragrance.” A Stevens-Nelson price list of 1948 
lists papers from France, Holland, England, Italy, 
and Japan.®® This seems a far cry from the abun- 
dance available during the Japan Paper Company’s 
flourishing years; however, world changes are prob- 
ably aptly reflected here and Harrison Elliott’s quiet 
blooming was perhaps part of a curious balance. 

Harrison Elliott retired from Stevens-Nelson about 
1951.° In 1952°% his papermaking equipment, 
which was inspired by Winifred Bird’s version, and 
an excellent selection of his papers and memora- 
bilia were given to the Graphic Arts Center at 
Columbia University by Stevens-Nelson. Though 
the paper company had owned the mill, it was, 
nonetheless, generally identified with its operator, 
Harrison Elliott.°? 

In January of 1953 the American Craftsmen’s 
Educational Council had an exhibition at the 
America House Gallery called From Rags to Hand- 
made Paper.*® This show contained the works of 
both Harrison Elliott and Douglass Howell.®* 

A year later, in February 1954, Harrison Elliott 
moved to Arlington, Virginia, to live with his sister. 
He said, “I feel that the change of scene will be 
good for me. . . . I shall be near Washington and 
expect to haunt the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Library of Congress. Pastures new!” ® Within a 
month of his arrival he deposited parts of his col- 
lection of woodcuts by J. J. Lankes (a friend of 
long standing who used the papers of both Harrison 


This Japan Paper Company specimen sheet, in the Har- 
rison Elliott Collection, was designed by Jean Negulesco. 
He was born in Romania in 1900 and spent many years 
working in Hollywood. The drawing inspired the follow- 
ing anonymous poem: 


ARNOLD UNBLUSH’D 
OR SKIN IS MOST OF THE PICTURE 


Now bulbous ladies will reveal 
Our advertising’s lost appeal, 
And modernism give that touch 
Of skin of which there’s overmuch. 
Though Puritan they say I be, 

I dote not on rotundity, 

For I confess, alas, I feel 

It halts, it stops, it checks appeal. 
A better use I would bespeak 
For virgin Arnold wove antique. 
As art it may be quite the caper, 
But does it really sell the paper? 
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Elliott and the Japan Paper Company) with the 
Smithsonian,” offered his collection of paperiana to 
the Library of Congress,’ and, as might have been 
expected, already had a talk under his belt—this 
one to the Washington Chapter of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts.°* 

In our last reference from Harrison Elliott source 
materials, a letter of August 1954, he relates, “I have 
kept well occupied since coming here. Have given 
collections to the Library of Congress, where I am 
well represented, the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the Washington Shrine at Mount Vernon. I have 
received in return various engraved and official- 
looking testimonials of thanks. . . . I have been 
digging away at the history of cartridge paper past 
and present. . . . There is much more to it than I 
thought.” °° On December 7, 1954, Harrison Elliott 
died.*” 

A collection of reflections by friends and ac- 
quaintances points to Elliott as having been a gen- 
erous, outgoing person who was filled with enthusi- 
asm and humor. The authors note his continual 
intellectual quest and his kind encouragement and 
expert guidance to others involved in the study of 
“the white art.” He was a storehouse of information 


concerning the origins, history, facts, and fables of 
papermaking.’ The time spent, thoughts created, 
and care taken in his paper world are, happily, in 
part still ours. 
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Art and the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum 
in Delaware for their support and precious gift of time for 
research which enabled me to complete this work. I pre- 
sent the entire staff of the Rare Book and Special Collec- 
tions Division, headed by William Matheson, my heartfelt 
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encouragement, and kindnesses, and as a conservator I 
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Elliott Collection carefully housed by members of the 
Preservation Office. 
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Massmann, Henry Morris, John M. Robinson, Elizabeth 
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APPENDIX 2 


The Harrison Elliott Collection of Paperiana comprises 
the following items: 


950 typed or handwritten literary excerpts 
725 newspaper clippings 


3,200 magazine articles 

125 magazines 

175 pamphlets and books 

650 miscellaneous items (including photographs, 
keepsakes, fiber samples, ream wrappers, and 
commercial circulars) 


2,500 specimen sheets from the Japan Paper Company 
and the Stevens-Nelson Paper Corporation 

100 specimen books from the same companies 

600 specimen sheets from other paper companies 

100 specimen books from other paper companies 

650 papers made before the twentieth century 

500 sheets of paper made by Harrison Elliott 
10 paper molds 





Harrison Elliott arranged his collection by subject. 
What follow are the headings which he used, in the 
random order in which he used them. Though some of 
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the headings remain a mystery without the accompanying 
material, they are printed here to provide the reader with 
an impression of the collection’s scope. 





recorded word 

general 

paper industry 

definitions 

misc. 

nature made 

wasp 

rice pith paper 

tapa 

papyrus 

parchment—paper 

parchment—skins 

primitive papermaking 

handmade—history 

handmade—old 

handmade—misc. 

handmade 

handmade controversy 

papermaking by hand in 
America 

handmade—modern 

mouldmade 

Japan 

Howell 

Korean 

Lime Rock Paper Mill 

oriental 

Japan 

Tibet 

Indo-China 

Spain 

Magnani papers—lItalian 

Italy 

France 

Germany 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Persia—Iran 

Sweden 

Russia 

Holland 

Mexico 

Australia 

Israel 

Hunter Museum 

asbestos 


kraft 


book papers 

India and Bible paper 

wrapping—coarse 

blotting 

currency paper—old 

currency and stamp paper 

paper products 

cover 

luminous 

special papers—paper us- 
age 

glassine 

glazed and fancy 

paper board 

bags 

classification 

treated papers 

cigarette 

mulch 

filter 

drawing and watercolor 

wet strength 

tissues 

lens paper 

toilet tissue 

coated 

decorated papers 

marbling 

paper-mill labels 

cotton and linen 

papermaking 
chief 

wood veneer paper 

wall paper 

cellulose 

lignin 

stationery 

paper collars 

raw materials 

chronology—wood pulp 

wood fibers 

plant fibers 

ramie 

manila hemp abaca 

wood 

early wood and straw 
papers 

newsprint 


handker- 


evolution of newsprint 

esparto 

straw 

bagasse 

bambco 

southern pine 

forestry 

specimens experimental 
papers 

history—general 

cornstalk 

chronology—general 
history 

history—U.S. 

Franklin Institute 
Exhibition 

Franklin—paper 

Pennsylvania— 
chronology—history 

Rittenhouse 

biographical 

Leffiingwell 

Franklin Exhibit 

Rittenhouse watermarks 

Willcox 

Washington—Roslyn Mill 

Onderdonk 

Onderdonk—Roslyn 

Onderdonk—1953 

Washington—light and 
shade 

Gilpin Mill 

Cyrus W. Field 

Robert machine 

the advent of the machine 
and the introduction of 
wood 

machines 

processes 

trade 

misc. 

chemical processes 

cellophane 

synthetic fibers 

Rayon 

glass—fibrous 

plastics 

groundwood process 


Keller—groundwood 

permanency/preservation 

tests 

chemicals 

by-products 

water 

pollution 

beating 

formation 

sizing 

bleaching 

finishing 

testing devices 

research 

properties 

quality 

printing requirements 

reclamation, de-inking 

waste paper 

coloring paper 

wood pulp 

defects 

foxing 

laboratories 

selection 

literature and cartoons 

curiosities of papermaking 

International Paper 
Company 

selling—paper 

standardization 

poetry 

courses of study—schools 

personnel 

accounting 

ink 

foreign paper samples 

specimen sheets 

watermarks 

sample book—patria 

educational and 
informative pieces 

papyrous stalks, 
papermaking fibers, 
Japanese barks 

Japanese 

fancy papers 

Ingres 
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marbling 

Zanders samples 

Guarro—Spanish 

Japanese—various small 
samples, seeds, etc. 
from Hunter 

Tapa 

examples Stevens-Nelson 
Company 

papermaking pictures 


occidental 

Chinese papers 

papermaking pictures 
oriental 

papermaking pilgrimage 
pictures—Korean 
and Japanese 

J.P.C. and S—N specimen 
sheets 

old paper 


misc. 

book on marbling 

calendar—Fabriano 

size 

watermarks 

marbling 

felts 

foreign paper sample 
books 

fancy papers—imported 


APPENDIX 3 


The following is a 1927 index of the Japan Paper 
Company’s papers. It shows the breadth of the firm’s 


exhibit materials 

misc. 

untitled—mostly oriental 
papers and literature 

paper—imported 
Japanese 

moulds 


stock, reflects the movements of the paper trade, and gives 
an idea of the papers available in America at that time. 





Adria Tissues 

Announcements and 
Cards 

Anjo (omi V double) 

Antoinette Tissues 

Arches 270 

Arches 277 

Arches 292 

Arches 293 

Arches 333 

Arnold Cards 

Arverne Papers 

Ashford 

Aurelius Announcements 
and Cards 

Awaji Papers 

Barcelona 
Announcements 

Barcelona Book 

Batchelor 

Batik Papers 

Bibulous Tissues 

Block Papers 

Book Papers 

Borneo Papers 

Cantal Announcements 

Charing 

Chatelaine 
Announcements 

Chatham 

Colored Tissues 

Covados Announcements 


Correze Announcements 
Cover Papers 
Crown and Sceptre 
Czecho Slovakia 
Domino Announcements 
Du Barry Tissues 
Dutch Charcoal Book 
Dutch Charcoal Covers 
Dutch Handmade 
Echizen Papers 
Eltham 
Etching Papers 
Etruria 
Fabriano Book 
Fabriano Covers 
Fet Sen Papers 
Florentine 

Announcements 

and Cards 
Florentine Covers 
French India 
French Ingres 
French Laid 
Galanta Announcements 
Galicia Tissues 
Genuine Vellums 
Gifu Papers 
Glassine Tissues 
Glaslan 
Gold Marble 
Grenoble Announcements 
Hakone Tissue 


Hammer and Anvil 
Hattori Cards 

Hayle 

Hosho 

Hottagami 

Incudine Book 

Incudine Announcements 
Inomachi Vellum Paper 
Italian Block Papers 
Japanese Mounting Cards 
Japanese Name Cards 
Japanese Paper Tapes 
Japanese Tissues 
Japanese Vellum Paper 
Kagomaki Tapes 
Kalmar 

Keijyo Kami 

Kelmscott 

Kinkami 

Kisowaga Papers 

Kochi Papers 

Kozan Tissues 

Kuro Papers 

L’Arbre Announcements 
La Fleur Announcements 
Little Chart 

Locarno Announcements 
Loiret Announcements 
Lombardia Book 
Lombardia Covers 
Maidstone 

Maintenon Tissues 


Magister Cards 

Marble Papers 

Marble Tissue 

Mashiki Papers 

Medway 

Melusine Announcements 

Mending Tissue 

Michelet 

Mino Silk Tissue 

Mirecourt 

Murillo Book 

Murillo Covers 

Nanking Papers 

Navarre 

Nimes Announcements 

Ning Pau Papers 

Normandy Vellum Paper 

Oland 

Omi V Double 

Ophire Announcements 

Orebro 

Oxhead 

Paper Tapes 

Pergamus Sheepskin 
Parchment 

Perigord Announcements 

Perusia 

Porcelain Parchment 

Praga 

Radnor Cards 

Rives 

Roma Book 





Roma Covers 

Ronneby 

Sagan 

St. Albans End and, Side 
Papers 

St. Veit Announcements 

San Marco 

San Michel Papers 

Sanritsu Vellum Paper 

Sekerie Figured Tissue 

Shadow Papers 

Shanghai Papers 

Shidzuoka Japanese 
Vellum Paper 


Shogun 

Shoji Tissue 

Shoji Watermarked 
Tissue 

Shoreham Cards 

Shoreham Covers 

Siba Papers 

Silk Tissue 

Striped Tissues 

Suruga Announcements 
and Cards 

Swedish Announcements 
and Cards 

Swedish Tissues (Striped 


Tissues ) 
Tarazona 
Thirteenth Century 

Announcements and 

Cards 
Tissues 
Torino Cards 
Totomi Papers 
Totori Papers 
Tovil 
Toyogami 
Tracing Tissue 
Triglaff 
Tuscany 


APPENDIX 4 


Watermarks 
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Umbria 

Van Gelder Book Paper 

Velin Announcements 

Vellums—Genuine 

Vellum Paper 

Verona Cards 

Vite Un Mot 
Announcements 

Vidor 

Whitchurch 

Wood Veneer 

Yedogawa Tissue 

Yoshino Tissue 


The following are the known watermarks, to date, to have been used by Harrison Elliott. Reductions are from the original sizes. 
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THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 1938 
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12. Reduced @ 84% 


10. Reduced @ 46.25% 





Judicial Proceedings 


in New Spain 


An Addendum to the 
Harkness 1531 
Huejotzingo Codex 


by Donald Chipman 


In the late 1920s, the American philanthropist 
Edward Stephen Harkness presented to the Library 
of Congress the rare collection of Spanish American 
manuscripts that appropriately bears his name. The 
Harkness Collection comprises 4,344 folios of docu- 
mentation, all of it relating to Mexico or Peru in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the materials are Mexican and 
the remainder, Peruvian. 

Almost half a century has passed since the Library 
began publication of major works on the Peruvian 
manuscripts. The Harkness Collection in the Li- 
brary of Congress, Calendar of Spanish Manuscripts 





Donald Chipman is a professor in the Department of His- 
tory at North Texas State University and a contributing 
editor to the Handbook of Latin American Studies. 


concerning Peru, 1531-1651 (Washington, 1932) 
and The Harkness Collection in the Library of Con- 
gress. Documents from Early Peru, the Pizarros and 
the Almagros, 1531-1578 (Washington, 1936) were 
the first published volumes describing the collec- 
tion. The third and final volume in the series, The 
Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress: 
Manuscripts concerning Mexico, a Guide, was not 
issued until 1974. Selected paleographic transcrip- 
tions and English translations in this recent publica- 
tion on the Mexican manuscripts are primarily the 
work of Prof. J. Benedict Warren of the University 
of Maryland. 

The longest item by far in the 1974 publication 
is the Huejotzingo Codex ? (pp. 49-209), part of a 
lawsuit brought against members of the First Audi- 
encia of New Spain (1528-31) by the conqueror of 
Mexico, Hernando Cortés. The suit was begun in 



































From the Harkness 1531 Huejotzingo Codex, eight native 
Indian paintings forming a portion of the lawsuit Hernando 
Cortés brought against members of the First Audiencia. 
This drawing shows warrior’s equipment, a standard of 
the Madonna, and other items furnished by Huejotzingo 
for Nuno de Guzmén’s expedition of conquest in New 
Galicia. 


Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) in mid-February of 
1531 before the newly arrived judges of the Second 
Audiencia.® 

In introductory remarks to the Huejotzingo Co- 
dex, the late Howard Cline, director of the Hispanic 
Foundation at the Library of Congress from 1952 


until 1971, stated: “The Harkness 1531 Huejotzingo 
Codex is of special significance not only because it 
dates from extremely early in the post-Conquest 
period but also because it is within a context of 
detailed, native explanatory material, often, if not 
usually, lacking for such documents.” * 

The native explanatory materials referred to by 
Cline are eight pictorial drawings presented by In- 
dians of the community of Huejotzingo as docu- 
mentary evidence of tribute payments made to the 
officials of the First Audiencia. These drawings are 
reproduced and interpreted in the published version 
of the Huejotzingo Codex.° 

Approximately one week before initiation of the 
Huejotzingo lawsuit by Cortés and his attorneys, 





members of the Second Audiencia had begun the 
massive residencia (“‘trial’’) of tie First Audiencia. 
Documents concerning it are held in the Archivo 
General de Indias in Seville.® Residencia proceed- 
ings were regularly employed by the Spanish crown 
throughout the colonial era. Their purpose was 
to subject those who had held important admin- 
istrative positions in the New World to an inten- 
sive examination of their tenure in office. As a rule, 
Spanish officials were tried by their immediate suc- 
cessors with the ostensible purpose of determining 
rightful execution of duties or malfeasance. Thus 
the Second Audiencia conducted a wide-sweeping 
review of the policies‘and decisions of the First 
Audiencia. 

Residencias were invariably lengthy; they were 
often tedious and repetitious. The first stage of the 
proceedings was the pesquisa secreta (“secret testi- 
mony”), during which a number of witnesses, for 
the most part hostile to the defendants, gave testi- 
mony in response to a set formulary of questions. 
On the basis of this information, cargos (“charges”) 
were drawn up againt the defendants, who in turn 
submitted descargos (“refutations of charges”). 
Witnesses were then summoned by the prosecu- 
tion to testify on the cargos and by the defense 
to testify on the descargos. In both instances doc- 
umentation might be entered into the record to 
buttress or undermine sworn testimony. It is not 
without interest that the juez de residencia (“judge 
of residencia”) was the prosecuting attorney in 
cases which he later decided as magistrate. Each 
charge against the defendants would be adjudged 
by one of three decisions: guilty, absolved, or re- 
mitted to a higher court for further study. Aside 
from providing a means by which maladministra- 
tion might be determined and punished, the almost 
inevitable residencia likewise curbed the independ- 
ent ambitions of the New World bureaucracy, sepa- 
rated as they were from the scrutiny of the crown 
by the breadth of the Atlantic.’ 

The defendants in both the lawsuit documented 
by the Huejotzingo Codex and the residencia of 
the First Audiencia were the former president Nufio 
de Guzman, then engaged in the conquest of New 


“Tributes of Tzintzuntzan and Tlalpujava,”’ ca. 1542-52. 
Drawings of Indian heads, containers of food, turkeys, and 
other items of tribute. Original in the Princeton University 
Library. LC-USZ9-379-1 
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Galicia, and the licentiates Juan Ortiz de Matienzo 
and Diego Delgadillo.s Opening testimony in the 
residencia, as explained above, included the re- 
sponses of witnesses to a formulary of questions. 
Testimony in the pesquisa secreta was commonly 
taken from Spaniards who knew the persons under 
judicial review, but Indians were also permitted to 
respond to appropriate questions. The most famous 
Indian witness in the pesquisa secreta of the resi- 
dencia of the First Audiencia was dona Isabel 
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“Pintura de los Tributos de Coyoacan.” Sixteenth 
century. Original in the Archivo General de Simancas. 
LC-USZ9-82-1 


Moctezuma, daughter of Moctezuma II.° Five other 
Indians, all principales (“important men’) from 
Huejotzingo, were also summoned as witnesses. The 
testimony of the principales is particularly germane 
to the Huejotzingo Codex. 

On February 22, 1531, near the conclusion of 
testimony by Spaniards, depositions were taken from 
the principales don Diego, don Andrés, don Miguel, 
don Mateo, and don Alvaro de San Francisco. 
Their testimony, made through a Nahuatl-Spanish 
interpreter, was recorded in response to questions 
nine, twenty-nine, and forty-seven of the pesquisa 
secreta interrogatory. Question nine asked whether 
the defendants and their associates in the govern- 
ment of the First Audiencia had appropriated more 
salaries for themselves than had been authorized by 
the king and if this income was from the service and 
tribute of Indians and in what quantity; question 


twenty-nine pertained to the officials’ receiving pay- 
ments in foodstuffs such as bread, partridges, fish, 
or wine; and question forty-seven related to the 
illegal appropriation by the First Audiencia of In- 
dians in towns belonging to the Spanish crown.*° 

The five principales, ranging in age from forty to 
fifty-three years, gave generally repetitious testi- 
mony. All agreed that the payments in foodstuffs 
for 1529 and 1530 had been particularly burden- 
some. Each summarized payments in a variety of 
tribute items and indicated that on occasion items 
were carried to Tenochtitlan and delivered there. 
In other instances, goods were handed over as 
tribute to an overseer and an interpreter in 
Huejotzingo. The principales also testified that In- 
dians of Huejotzingo were forced to labor on a 
water canal, provide clothing and bedding for 
Spanish officials, and serve under Guzman in the 
conquest of New Galicia. In making preparations 
for this conquest, Guzman had also collected 
twenty-two tejuelos (“ingots”) of gold to buy a 
horse for don Tomé, a brother of the cacique 
(“chieftain”) of Huejotzingo.” 

To substantiate the payment of tribute, just as in 
the case of the Huejotzingo Codex, the Indian 
principales referred to papeles o pinturas (“papers 
or paintings”) submitted as evidence of tribute pay- 
ments for 1529 and 1530. Unfortunately, these 
native pictorial materials were not included in the 
documentation that is now in the Archivo General 
de Indias in Seville. The content of those materials, 
however, was recorded. On March 14, 1531, an 
interpretation of the native manuscripts by Fray 
Toribio de Motolinia, who also figures in the 
Huejotzingo Codex, was presented. An unspecified 
number of papers, each verified by the signature of 
Frav Toribio, were read into the residencia.’? 

I have examined the interpretation presented in 
these papers and determined that the pictorial ma- 
terials are not the same as those included in the 
published version of the Huejotzingo Codex. The 
value of the manuscripts as a rare historical docu- 
ment is not appreciably diminished, however, by 
the absence of the original paintings. They serve 
as additional and specific evidence of the heavy 
tribute burden imposed by the First Audiencia on 
the community of Huejotzingo during the years 
1529-30.1% The following items, therefore, serve as 
supplementary documentation to the Huejotzingo 
Codex."* 





I. Food for Matienzo and _— 
Delgadillo, former judges, which 

they received from ‘he province of 
Huejotzingo in the years of 1529 

and 1530: 


Item. 8,400 gallinas de la tierra 
(“turkeys”) . 

400 gallinas de Castilla 
(“chickens”) . 

7,200 codornices (“quail”) . 
58,40) huevos (“eggs”) . 

Los viernes y sabado para 
comprar peces y ranas 1,200 
cargas de maiz (‘‘on Fridays 
and Saturdays 1,200 loads of 
corn to buy fish and frogs”) . 
7,160 cargas de maiz de lo 
del Marqués alguno de esto 
{sic} tiene asentado el 
calpixqui y otro no 

(“7,160 loads of corn from 
that belonging to the 
Marqués [i.e., Hernando 
Cortés}; some of this was 
assessed by the overseer and 
some not’). 


Item. 


Item. 
Item. 
Item. 
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Item. Mas 3,800 cargas de maiz de 
lo de los indios (‘3,800 
loads of corn from that 
belonging to the Indians”) 


II. Food for the calpixqut 


(“overseer”) for a year and a half. 


Item. 1,170 gallinas (“turkeys”) . rl y i (lk Ge i Wh bre © dy | » Usa ci cs. 


Item. 90 pollos de Castilla pe “y ge (o Selun. pe KR 

(“chickens”) . $ he 3-——- 
Item. 1,200 codornices (“quail”). 0 a 2%, 
Item. 23,200 huevos (“eggs’’) . Shaan SOA 4 en nid > ma & SI 
Item. 53,500 granos o almendras 0) ( 

de cacao (“cacao beans’) . } AY ACM an Dee, ate < {yen cSekmnta- - c lee 
Item. 11,090 maiz cargas (“loads of A y 0 

corn”) . ropv se Seq 22 a nebent a Sy 2 xe- 
Item. 300,000 tortillas de maiz en a. | 

(“corn tortillas’) . c: coDerur 6328 is u C n j0 oc 
Item. 4,400 mas tortillas de maiz bs on A 8) 

ae 3 ™ ry) g 

(“additional corn tortillas”) . r t nab G Doone C yee ( ¢ >* ts ae 
Item. De aji 200,000 granos que r "the 0e. C 7 olwan Dc ad Se & ca 0 (am bs i 

tan 8,000 granos por carga & ae f bn 3 


creo que se montan 25 cargas onan CY cake any vt bs 


(“200,000 chili peppers in 


“= a tO <sN 
quantities of 8,000 per load, r ey y OK 5 Ondo enka SefT a 
which I [{i.e., Toribio de “4 "0 Pe. 
Motolinia}] believe amounts ype fKrclre\ Senay ghasiant ent SF & SN 
to 25 loads”) . Se e XY 
mu mr war 
Item. De maiz blanco despuntado r $ 2 aon 3 2D ts. 
2,080 cantarillos que cuatro 
hacen media fanega y asi se 


$I 
ae o caQnt ad 
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han de entender las cargas r Qari a. ty ea coke He omosN rl 


de maiz a media fanega 


(2,080 small pitchers of “tue Jed coke grona\ or edY a / 0 Sipe 


white corn cut from the cob, 2 te ame © thy ~ 
four of which make one-half q Gere ok res — 


fanega, thus one understands 


loads of corn at one-half £ U, = y 3 Glow co Ht IA ao ) 


fanega”) . Aa (olhenta cont» umlog 
Item. 10,800 cargas de lena (“loads Co" fe 


of firewood”’) . basen mea nab p 





























Item. 8,860 manojos de ocoth que 
se da media carga (“bundles 
of resinous kindling, each 
containing one-half load”) . 

Item. Sal y otras muchas ntimeras 
de frutas que se daban cada ' ‘ 

. A< 9 Ce “ 

dia no se ponen (“salt and ! — ve > cot £E Ia prere \, 

an additional large number col ay s oy cme 2 

of fruits which were given = 0 j 

each day [but] not set (le ty ou tnt manteagn ‘cn 
” aa , 

down’) . an ~+— 

~ oo” fe 98 > oe 


On ae 
ae~ sy OSegek’ 


III. Food for the estancia ipe at a SS 
(‘village’) of the calpixqui ; Re 
(“overseer”) for more than one Y ({ om 9a pclre Now aa Se (. 0 Pe a7 Ge delu Rig 


year and for those who herded the 


sheep and pigs. be - } dr SING 03 na ts uG bebe 5 recat CA 


Item. 180 gallinas (“turkeys”). ; : x at nab | ef: onda | () | of 
curPre 


Item. 860 huevos (“eggs’’) . ee 
Item. 130,000 tortillas (“tortillas”) . Ss ~~ ¢ fe eta ae {) viel 
a bs 
P y fraons atin > ‘eemeieiai 5 
(“additional tortillas”) . es Gere CU Ke 
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Item. 6,400 mas de tortillas 
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IV. Food for the naguatlato : oF #ACaNN/ G02 fos Sy <u 3 | LU) on? 


(“interpreter”) Antonio 

Velazquez * for approximately two a 9 adie ° 

years. V * aia se sila | eC ‘gnats G\ 
— : ) ~? 

Item. 1,400 gallinas (“turkeys”) . Ze™ S wise 28 " 

Item. 1,500 codornices (“quail”) . 


re) 
Item. 16,200 huevos (“eggs”) . v Hare mrt aCe (he by mine —| fi 


Item. 7,200 cargas de maiz (“loads 


of corn’). yr co Dery > 30\ cw Ce © S, (are? Dom? 
V. Things which the same pr Sucbos 92NO eC ots w Kk, 5 0. :3 ! x & {0 << 
erica Ge tp Raf tems Granchsshf  DaweetA 
Item. 120 gallinas (“turkeys”) . — 


Item. 60 gallinas de Castilla Y (R. ab ueQ wit ta o se 2 ous 
(“chickens”) . ; 1 r ata pe ha oo a 
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VY 2D <e ie D cox 
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60 codornices (“quail”). 

64 tamales (“corn tamales”). 
40 cargas de maiz (“loads of 
corn”). 

40. camisas y naguas las 
veinte camisas y las veinte 
naguas (‘shirts and skirts— 
20 of each’). 

40 mantas y masteles las 
veinte mantas y los veinte 
masteles (“blankets and 
breeches—20 of each”). 

20 mantas pequenas que se 
dicen tequicoachthl (“small 
blankets which are called 
“‘tequicoachthl’’’) . 

120 pares de cutarras (“pairs 
of sandals’’) . 

10 petacas encordadas 

con, cueros de venado 
(“storage trunks covered 
with deer skin”). 

4 vigas para pilares (“corner 
beams’’) . 

5 mantas de henequen para 
cubiertas de caballo (“saddle 
blankets of woven hene- 
quen”). 

20 petacas (“storage 
trunks’’) 

20 cacaxtles o cargadillos en 
que llevar las cargas 
(“wooden frames carried on 
the shoulders to which loads 
were tied”) . 

Del naguatlato solo se pone 
con la comida lo de mas 
aunque algunas cosas pedia 
para los senores asi como 
cal que se pedia después en 
la cuenta (?) de los senores. 
(“Regarding the interpreter 
only the food was set down; 
beyond this, some things he 
requested for the officials, 
such as lime, which were 
asked for later, [are} in the 
account of the officials.’’) 
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1. The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress: 
Manuscripts conce:nng Mexico, a Guide (Library of 
Congress, 1974), p. v. Acknowledgment is hereby made 
to the Faculty Research Committee of North Texas State 
University and to the American Philosophical Society. 
Both foundations have generously supported my research 
in 1976-77. 

2. The 1531 Huejotzingo Codex is document no. 2 of 
the Mexican Manuscripts in the Harkness Collection. For a 
concise description of the Mexican portion of the collec- 
tion and the complete contents of the volume cited above, 
see the editor’s foreword by Mary Ellis Kahler, Chief of 
the Latin American, Portuguese, and Spanish Division of 
the Library of Congress. Ibid., pp. vii—xi. 

3. Members of the First Audiencia included President 
Nujio de Guzman and Licentiates Juan Ortiz de Matienzo, 
Diego Delgadillo, Alonso de Parada (deceased), and 
Francisco Maldonado (deceased). Members of the Second 
Audiencia included Licentiates Juan de Salmerén, Alonso 
Maldonado, Francisco de Ceynos, and *’ssco de Quiroga. 
The president, Bishop Sebastian Rami. de Fuenleal of 
Santo Domingo, had not yet arrived in Mexico. The two 
audiencias were the chief governing bodies of Mexico from 
1528 to 1535. 

4. Harkness Collection, p. 49. 

5. Ibid., pp. 54-69. 

6. The residencia of the First Audiencia is contained 
within legajos 226-29 of Section Justicia of the Archivo 
General de Indias (Seville). 

7. For a more detailed discussion of residencias, see 
C. H. Haring, The Spanish Empire in America (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947), pp. 148-53; also 
see Donald E. Chipman, Nufio de Guzman and the Prov- 
ince of Pdnuco in New Spain, 1518-1533 (Glendale, 
Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1967), pp. 146, 253-74. 


8. Guzman, because of his absence from Mexico City, 
remained beyond the jurisdiction of the judges of the 
Second Audiencia. Matienzo and Delgadillo were returned 
to Spain and imprisoned there for life as punishment for 
their actions in the government of the First Audiencia. 
See Lesley B. Simpson, Many Mexicos (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1967), p. 47. For the ultimate fate 
of Guzman, see Donald E. Chipman, “New Light on the 
Career of Nufio de Guzman,” The Americas 19 (April 
1963): 341-48; also see Testamento de Nuno Beltran de 
Guzmdén (México: Centro de Estudios de Historia de 
México, Condumex, S.A., 1973). 

9. Justicia 226, folios 417—18v. 

10. Ibid., folios 444v—49. 

11. This testimony closely corroborates statements made 
in the Huejotzingo Codex. See Harkness Collection, p. 119. 
The number of ingots recorded in the latter was twenty- 
one, not twenty-two. 

12. Justicia 226, folios 449-49v. 

13. Complaints of high tribute assessment by Indian 
communities became rather commonplace by the second 
half of the sixteenth century. See James Lockhart and 
Enrique Otte, eds., Letters and Peoples of the Spanish 
Indies (London: Cambridge University Press, 1976), pp. 
163-72, for a protest, dated 1560, by the community of 
Huejotzingo. The value of the Huejotzingo Codex, to re- 
iterate the words of Cline, lies in its extremely early date 
and accompanying pictorial material. 

14. The facsimile reproductions are from Justicia 226, 
folios 449y—51. 

15. The overseer was Hernando de Gibaja. See Harkness 
Collection, p. 127. 


16. For a reference to Antonio Velazquez see ibid., p. 
111. 





ROCKWELL KENT 


An Acquisitions Note 


BY KAREN F. BEALL 


Rockwell Kent designed this bookplate for the Library of 
Congress in 1936. In a note accompanying his preliminary 
sketch, Kent wrote: “I have made this design in full con- 
sideration of what Mr. [Valta] Parma [curator of the Rare 
Book Room] said in his memorandum; namely, that it is 
rather the library of all the people of the United States. 
If the name of the Library should ever be changed—and 
it certainly should be, to my mind, the Public Library of 
the United States of America—it would only be necessary 
to change the border of my bookplate design.” 


To say that Rockwell Kent is being rediscovered 
would hardly be accurate since he was never truly 
forgotten. Yet there is renewed interest in his work, 
which, though widely known and admired in the 
1930s, was out-of-fashion and relegated to a posi- 


tion of less esteem for some years. The Library has 
long had a number of Kent’s prints and many books 
illustrated by him. In 1976 a collection of 28 draw- 
ings and 101 prints were acquired from Associated 
American Artists in New York City. This brief essay 
serves to introduce Rockwell Kent in the most gen- 
eral way (since there is voluminous literature by 
and about the artist), as the Library publishes its 
current holdings of his work. 

Kent was a significant painter, printmaker, and 
book illustrator, but those were not his only talents. 
He also made designs for cloth, postage stamps, 





Karen F. Beall is curator of fine prints in the Prints and 
Photographs Division. 





greeting cards, and telephone directories, and his 
lithographs were adapted for bookbindings. 

Kent was trained as an architect, and the drafting 
techniques he learned as a student held him in good 
stead in creating convincing images throughout his 
life. Toward the end of his training in architecture 
he became interested in painting and was encour- 
aged to pursue it. He also worked as a carpenter for 
a time and was a fine craftsman. The experience in 
handling sculpting tools doubtless served him later 
with his printmaking—particularly in making 
woodcut prints. 

In painting he had important teachers: William 
Merrit Chase, Robert Henri, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
and Abbott Thayer, each of whom holds a place of 
respect in the recent history of American art. Rock- 
well Kent is of particular interest to the Library of 
Congress because his graphic work is so intimately 
tied to the book. The first of his many efforts at writ- 
ing and illustrating was published in 1920 under the 
title Wilderness: A Journal of Quiet Adventure in 
Alaska. This was followed by Voyaging Southward 
from the Strait of Magellan (1924), two books 
about Greenland (N by E in 1930 and Salamina in 
1935), and others—including, in 1955, his auto- 
biography, It’s Me, O Lord. 

Kent was born in Tarrytown Heights, New York, 
in 1882 and lived for eighty-eight years. He was a 
man of stature and was successful in many fields. 
Carl Zigrosser, the late curator at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, wrote of Kent: “With the rich 
experience of 30 years of friendship, I hail Rockwell 
Kent! He has been many things: painter, writer, 
printmaker, illustrator, editor, lobsterman, sailor, 
farmer, dairyman, fighter against injustice, lecturer, 
speaker, leader of men. This sounds almost like the 
catalog from Ballad for Americans. Behind all these 
activities is the core of an heroic personality—virile, 
generous, magnetic, courageous—a real man.” 4 

Kent’s tremendous success in the 1930s enabled 
him to buy a farm in the Adirondack Mountains. 
On it he built a beautiful house and surrounded 
himself with many fine things, including an excel- 
lent library. He had a tennis court, swimming pool, 
and horses for his enjoyment. He was deeply inter- 
ested in music and he and the other members of his 
family often made their own entertainment in the 
evenings by playing various instruments—Kent 
played flute. His work reached an immense audience 
as he illustrated classics by such authors as Chaucer, 
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Shakespeare, Boccaccio, Voltaire, Pushkin, Whit- 
man, and Melville. In 1932 Random House repro- 
duced his lithographs in the William Ellery Leonard 
translation of Beowulf. 

During the 1940s when modern art gained ac- 
ceptance, Kent’s popularity declined. At this time 
and during the fifties he embraced leftist causes and 
took an active part in politics, which further hurt 
his reputation. 

Kent traveled widely—almost to the ends of the 
earth. In 1918 he financed a year’s stay in Fox Is- 
land, Alaska, for himself and his son by selling shares 
of stock in Rockwell Kent, Inc. After his return an 
exhibition was held at Knoedler’s Gallery of the 
paintings and drawings he had made there and from 
the sales the shares were fully redeemed. 

He visited Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Tierra 
del Fuego, Greenland, Ireland, Puerto Rico, France, 
and, many times, the Soviet Union. In the socialist 
world his work was widely known and his writings 
translated. In 1957 half a million people went to 
see a show of his which circulated in the USSR. He 
subsequently gave some eighty paintings and eight 
hundred prints and drawings, as well as written 
material, to the Soviet people. 

In 1950 he played an active role in the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal, which called for barring the atomic 
bomb. An articulate spokesman who enjoyed a fight, 
he was a hard man to oppose. 

His passport was revoked by the State Depart- 
ment and for ten years he fought to get it back. He 
succeeded only after winning his “right to travel” 
case in the United States Supreme Court. 

He felt that good relations between Russia and 
the United States were essential for world peace, 
and he became chairman of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. After his death this 
organization published a portfolio of essays honor- 
ing him by a number of people and twenty-seven of 
his prints. 

Kent made his first print, Blue Bird, in 1919. 
Carl Zigrosser divides Kent’s graphic work into 
three broad periods: the mystical (represented by 
the wood engravings of Alaska and Newfoundland) , 
the documentary (scenes from daily life in Green- 
land, the Adirondacks, and elsewhere), and the 
socially conscious prints.’ 

All of his printed images are characterized by their 
balance of black and white masses, their precision 
and austerity, and their orderly, forthright storytell- 





ing qualities. In general, man is his hero and the 
figures are soaring and forceful. 

Almost absent from his work are portraits and 
cityscapes. His 1934 self-portrait, an exception, is 
a rather brutal representation which neither softens 
nor idealizes. 

Because his prints were frequently reproduced in 
periodicals, the images were known to vast num- 
bers of people. Kent also made greeting cards which 
received wide circulation. Angel, a relatively early 
(1926) wood engraving, was printed in an edition 
of 1,500 for the Weyhe Gallery in New York. In 
1930 the image was reproduced on the cover of 
Wings, the Literary Guild’s magazine, and in 1935 
it was used again as a greeting card by the Ameri- 
can Artists Group. In this way thousands of people 
saw this small print. 


It is always of special interest to curators as well 
as to artists to see not only the final printed work 


Eskimo Mother and Child, lithograph on stone, 9% x 13% 
inches, 1937. Kent was inspired to do this print after 
seeing Salamina (his housekeeper in Greenland) playing 
with her daughter on the beach at Idglorssuit. 


Facing page: Self-portrait, lithograph on stone, 133% x 9% 
inches, 1934. Variant titles, Das Ding an Sich and It’s 
Me O Lord. 


but also any preliminary drawings that might exist. 
The Library is most fortunate to have obtained 
twenty-eight such drawings. Some of these are the 
final ones done before the print was made; others 
represent the artist’s early ideas, later altered or 
even abandoned. Drifter (1933) is a dramatic print 
of a man sitting in a boat and bathed in light ema- 
nating from above. In the pencil drawing for the 
wood engraving one can see the trace of an idea to 
have one arm raised, but in the final version this 
idea has been abandoned. 

Kent’s lithographs based on his Greenland experi- 
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ence are of ethnographic interest. Few people have 
ventured to such rugged climes and fewer still have 
made a visual record of the Eskimo at work and at 
play. Greenland Hunter (1933) shows us an Eskimo 
with his means of transport—the kayak. Although 
the man and the kayak are only slightly altered 
between the drawn and the printed versions, Kent 
has completely changed the background from one 
of high crags to one of distant icebergs, against 
which the figure looms large. This lithograph was 
issued in an edition of 150 proofs. It was reproduced 
in Kent’s book on Greenland, Salamina, in 1935 
and again in 1959 in Rhythm magazine (published 
in Calcutta). 

In the same year (1933) Kent drew Mala (Dan- 
seuse), an almost grotesque rendition of a dancer. 
There are preliminary sketches showing the. figure 


Angel, wood engraving on maple, 41346 x 6546 inches, 1926. 


in various postures from different angles, but the 
Library has the final version. 

By 1937 social and political concerns are evident 
in Kent’s prints. Workers of the World Unite dates 
from that year and appeared on the cover of New 
Masses (July 20, 1937), in Kent’s This is My Own 
(1940), on the cover of May Day (1947), in a 
Pushkin Museum catalog in Moscow (1960), and 
elsewhere. 

During the 1940s when the House Un-American 
Activities Committee was making news, Kent was 
inspired to make a number of prints, including 
Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty and It’s 
Later than You Think. The latter, also called 
Wake Up, America, symbolizes Americans sleeping 





Preliminary drawing 
for Drifter. 


Drifter, wood engrav- 
ing on maple, 53% x 
6% inches. 1933. 
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Greenland Hunter, lithograph on stone, 8Vg x 65% inches, 1933. Variant title, The Kayaker. 
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as democracy is threatened. On the post behind the 
sleeping man are carved the initials of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. A lithograph 
titled The Smith Act (1951) refers to the with- 
drawal of many books (including ones by Kent) 
from American overseas libraries. This was done 
because the authors were associated in one way or 
another with organizations deemed subversive by 
the attorney general. Kent’s attitude on matters per- 
taining to infringements on personal liberties is 
clear. 

In his autobiography Kent states: “I believe in 
Man as the supreme consciousness; and in the arts 
as the supreme expression of his spirit.” * Today 
one can view Rockwell Kent in perspective. He was 
a man of great initiative, continually challenged. 
Louis Untermeyer once said that he suspected that 


Workers of the World, Unite!, 
wood engraving on maple, 8 x 6 
inches, 1937. 


Kent was not a person at all but an organization. 
He was extraordinary. 

When Dan Burne Jones published his excellent 
Catalogue Raisonné of Kent’s work in 1975, the 
Associated American Artists (AAA) mounted the 
largest show of his prints and drawings ever as- 
sembled. That gallery’s interest in acquiring prints 
from the artist’s studio at Ausable Forks, New York, 
in 1969 was fortunate: shortly thereafter the home 
and studio were ravaged by fire. 

A checklist of prints and drawings held by the 
Prints and Photographs Division—many of which 
were acquired from the AAA—follows this article. 


It’s Later than You Think, lithograph on stone, 13346 x 
9746 inches, 1945. Variant title, Wake Up, America! 














NOTES 


1. Dan Burne Jones, The Prints of Rockwell Kent: 
A Catalogue Raisonné (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1975), p. xi. 


2. Wbid., “p:. 5x. 
3. Ibid., p. xv. 


Checklist of Rockwell Kent Prints 


(*Asterisk indicates Library also has related drawings) 


1. Blue Bird. wood engraving. 1919. Dan Burne Jones, 1. 
2. Voyaging. chiaroscuro woodcut. 1924. Dan Burne 
Jones, 3. 

3. Our Hope. linoleum cut. 1924. Dan Burne Jones, 4. 

4. Over the Ultimate. wood engraving. 1926. Dan 
Burne Jones, 5. 

5. Masthead. 
Jones, 7. 

6. Supplication. wood engraving. 1926. Two impres- 
sions: one with letters, one without. Dan Burne Jones, 8. 

7. Lone Cabin. lithograph. 1926. Dan Burne Jones, 10. 

8. Child and Lamb. wood engraving. 1926. Dan Burne 
Jones, 11. 

9. Angel. wood engraving. 1926. Dan Burne Jones, 12. 

10. *August XXIII, MCMXXVII [study of Sacco and 
Vanzetti]. Wood engraving. 1927. Dan Burne Jones, 13. 

11. Forest Pool. wood engraving. 1927. Dan Burne 
Jones, 14. 

12. Precipice. 
Jones, 15. 

13. Imperishable. engraving on zinc. 1927. Two im- 
pressions: one dated on a grey paper. Dan Burne Jones, 16. 

14. The End. wood engraving. 1927. Dan Burne 
Jones, 17. 

15. Child and Star. wood engraving. 1927. Dan Burne 
Jones, 19. 

16. Pinnacle. lithograph. 1928. Dan Burne Jones, 20. 

17. Roof Tree. lithograph. 1928. Dan Burne Jones, 21. 

18. Revisitation. lithograph. 1928. Dan Burne Jones, 22. 


wood engraving. 1926. Dan Burne 


wood engraving. 1927. Dan Burne 


19. The Lovers. wood engraving. 1928. Dan Burne 


Jones, 23. 
20. Flame. wood engraving. 1928. Dan Burne Jones, 24. 
21. The Tree. lithograph. 1928. Dan Burne Jones, 25. 


22. *Pasture Gate. lithograph. 1928. Dan Burne Jones, 
26. 


23. Climbing the Bars. lithograph. 1928. Dan Burne 
Jones, 27. 

24. Memory. chiaroscuro woodcut. 1928. Dan Burne 
Jones, 28. 

25. Bringing Home the Christmas Tree. lithograph. 
1928. Dan Burne Jones, 29. 


26. Waldo Pierce. lithograph. 1928. Dan Burne Jones, 
30. 


27. Almost. wood engraving. 1929. Dan Burne Jones, 32. 

28. Man at Mast. wood engraving. 1929. Dan Burne 
Jones, 33. 

29. Night Watch. wood engraving. 1929. Dan Burne 
Jones, 34. 

30. Meditation. lithograph. 
Prayer. Dan Burne Jones, 35. 

31. *Boatman. lithograph. 1929. Dan Burne Jones, 37. 

32. *Susanna. lithograph. 1929. Alternate title: The 
Foot Bath. Dan Burne Jones, 38. 

33. Portrait of T.M. Cleland. lithograph. 1929. Dan 
Burne Jones, 39. 

34. The Lookout. wood engraving. 1930. Dan Burne 
Jones, 51. 

35. Starlight. wood engraving. 1930. Dan Burne Jones, 
OZ. 

36. To Frances. wood engraving. 1930. Dan Burne 
Jones, 54. 

37. Hail and Farewell. wood engraving. 1930. Dan 
Burne Jones, 55. 

38. Bowsprit. wood engraving. 1930. Dan Burne Jones, 
56. 

39. *Girl on Cliff. wood engraving. 1930. Dan Burne 
Jones, 57. 

40. Northern Night. wood engraving. 1931. Alternate 
title: N by E. Dan Burne Jones, 53 (dates 1930). 

41. Farewell. lithograph. 1931. Dan Burne Jones, 61. 

42. Home Port. wood engraving. 1931. Dan Burne 
Jones, 62. 

43. *The Bather. wood engraving. 1931. Dan Burne 
Jones, 63. 

44. Sermilik Fjord. color lithograph. 1931. Dan Burne 
Jones, 65. 

45. *Hero. lithograph. 1931. Dan Burne Jones, 69. 

46. *Beowulf: Hand Holding Sword. lithograph. 1931. 
Dan Burne Jones, 70. 

47. Beowulf: Beowulf. lithograph. 1931. Dan Burne 
Jones, 72. 

48. Beowulf: Beowulf and Grendel’s Mother. lithograph. 
1931. Dan Burne Jones, 74. 

49. Beowulf: Beowulf and the Dragon. lithograph. 
1931. Dan Burne Jones, 75. 

50. Beowulf: Funeral Pyre. lithograph. 1931. Dan Burne 


1929. Alternate title: 





Jones, 76. 

51. Beowulf: Colophon. lithograph. 1931. Dan Burne 
Jones, 77. 

52. Prometheus. engraving on copper. 1931 (published 
1933). Dan Burne Jones, 78. 

53. God Bless Hanne! lithograph. 1931. Dan Burne 
Jones, 81. 

54. Fair Wind. wood engraving. 1931. Dan Burne Jones, 
83. 

55. Godspeed. wood engraving. 1931. Dan Burne Jones, 
84. 

56. *Sea and Sky. wood engraving. 1931 (published 
1932). Dan Burne Jones, 85. 

57. Oarsman. wood engraving. 1931. Dan Burne Jones, 
86. 

58. Deep Water. wood engraving. 1931. Dan Burne 
Jones, 87. 

59. Diver. wood engraving. 1931. Alternate title: Mast- 
head Diver. Dan Burne Jones, 88. 

60. Greenland Swimmer. wood engraving. 1932. Dan 
Burne Jones, 90. 

61. The Far Horizon. wood engraving. 1932. Dan Burne 
Jones, 91. 

62. *Drifter. wood engraving. 1933. Dan Burne Jones, 
92. 

63. Mountain Climber. wood engraving. 1933. Dan 
Burne Jones, 93. 

64. *Greenland Hunter. lithograph. 1933. Alternate 
title: The Kayaker. Dan Burne Jones, 94. 

65. Dirty Deborah. lithograph. 1933. Dan Burne Jones, 
96. 

66. *Sophia. lithograph. 1933. Dan Burne Jones, 97. 

67. *Sledging. lithograph. 1933. Dan Burne Jones, 99. 

68. *Mala (Danseuse). lithograph. 1933. Dan Burne 
Jones, 100. 

69. *Big Baby. wood engraving. 1933. Dan Burne Jones, 
101. 

70. *Reader. wood engraving. 1933. Dan Burne Jones, 
102. 

71. Starry Night. wood engraving. 1933. Dan Burne 
Jones, 103. 

72. Self-Portrait. lithograph. 1934. Alternate titles: It’s 
Me O Lord and Das Ding an Sich. Dan Burne Jones, 104. 

73. *Greenland Courtship. lithograph. 1934. Alternate 
titles: Greenland Lovers and Courtship in Greenland. Dan 
Burne Jones, 105. 

74. *Communing with Nature. lithograph. 1934. Dan 
Burne Jones, 106. 

75. Charlotte. color lithograph. 1934. Dan Burne Jones, 
107. 

76. Greenland Mother Nursing Child. lithograph. 1934. 
Dan Burne Jones, 108. 

77. The Clinic. lithograph. 1934. Dan Burne Jones, 109. 

78. Young Greenland Woman. 1935. lithograph. Alter- 
nate titles: Young Woman and Good-Bye. Dan Burne 
Jones, 95 (dates 1933). 
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79. And Now Where. lithograph. 1936. Dan Burne 
Jones, 110. 

80. *Workers of the World Unite. wood engraving. 
1937. Dan Burne Jones, 111. 

81. Eskimo Mother and Child. lithograph. 1937. Dan 
Burne Jones, 114. 

82. End of the World Series: Lunar Disintegration. 
lithograph. 1937. Dan Burne Jones, 115. 

83. End of the World Series: Solar Fade-Out. litho- 
graph. 1937. Dan Burne Jones, 116. 

84. End of the World Series: Solar Flare-Up. litho- 
graph. 1937. Dan Burne Jones, 117. 

85. End of the World Series: Degravitation. lithograph. 
1937. Dan Burne Jones, 118. 

86. End of the World Series: Prometheus Unchained. 
lithograph. 1938. Dan Burne Jones, 119. 

87. *Library of Congress Bookplate. steel engraving. 
1937. Dan Burne Jones, 120. 

88. Nightmare. lithograph. 1941. Dan Burne Jones, 123. 

89. Big Inch. lithograph. 1941. Dan Burne Jones, 124. 

90. *Title unknown [Lowering pipe section onto a 
truck]. lithograph. 1941. Dan Burne Jones, 128. 

91. Night Flight. chiaroscuro wood engraving. 1941. 
Two impressions: one without blue/grey block. Dan Burne 
Jones, 132. 

92. Glory, Glory Hallelujah. lithograph. 1944. Dan 
Burne Jones, 134. 

93. *Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty. litho- 
graph. 1945. Dan Burne Jones, 135. 

94. It’s Later than You Think. lithograph. 1945. Alter- 
nate title: Wake Up, America. Dan Burne Jones, 136. 

95. Heavy, Heavy Hangs over Thy Head. lithograph. 
1946. Dan Burne Jones, 137. 

96. Europe. lithograph. 1946. Dan Burne Jones, 138. 

97. *Good-Bye Day. lithograph. 1946. Alternate title: 
The Water Carrier. Dan Burne Jones, 139. 

98. Adirondack Cabin. lithograph. 1946. Dan Burne 
Jones, 140. 

99. *Weltschmertz. lithograph. 1947. Dan Burne Jones, 
141. 

100. The Cheshire Academy. lithograph. 1947. Alter- 
nate title: Bowden Hall, Cheshire School. Dan Burne 
Jones, 142. 

101. Fire. lithograph. 1948. Dan Burne Jones, 143. 

102. Princeton Tiger. wood engraving. 1949. Alternate 
title: Tiger, Tiger, Shining Bright. Dan Burne Jones, 144. 

103. *The Smith Act. lithograph. 1951. Alternate title: 
The Book Burners. Dan Burne Jones, 145. 

104. *Merry Christmas. lithograph. 1951. Dan Burne 
Jones, 146. 

105. *Small Boy and Big Bird. lithograph. 1962. Dan 
Burne Jones, 150. 

106. Mother and Child at Monhegan. etching. n.d. Dan 
Burne Jones, 153. 





Eighteenth-Century Evaluations of 
William Billings: A Reappraisal 


by Gillian B. Anderson 


In the English-speaking world attitudes toward art 
have been as durable as the ideas in the Bill of 
Rights. J. B. Priestley ridiculed these attitudes in the 
1940s, and although he was satirizing the English, 
he might just as well have been talking about the 
Americans: 


Art is like the icing on the substantial cake of ordinary 
sensible living . . . the artist is the clever but vague chap 
you call in after the serious work of the day has been done, 
to help your digestion, to add a bit of fancywork that the 
ladies—God bless °em—will appreciate, to pass the time in 
the long winter evenings.’ 


The demeaning attitude expressed in this passage 
has often been joined by what might be described as 
class bias or the tendency to judge people and their 
art works not on their own merits but in terms of 
stereotypes based on a snobbishly negative view of 
lower class culture. Both attitudes have had a sub- 





Gillian B. Anderson is the director of the Colonial Singers 
and Players and a free-lance musicologist, conductor, and 
radio producer. Her publications include a book, Freedom’s 
Voice in Poetry and Song, performing editions of political 
and patriotic music, two recordngs, and six programs 
broadcast by National Public Radio. 


stantial impact on English and American art and 
artists. 

William Billings (1746-1800) was one of the first 
native American composers, as well as a fiddler, 
singing master, choir director, minor political figure, 
leather inspector, policeman, printer, tanner, well 
digger, and magazine editor. Apparently born de- 
formed, he had only one eye, and one of his legs 
was shorter than the other. He is reputed to have 
had the habit of taking huge quantities of snuff. 
During that period snuff may have been used as a 
euphemism for cocaine, and Billings’s decline at the 
end of his life may have been due to his habit. (The 
author is indebted to Jon Newsom of the Library’s 
Music Division for making this suggestion. ) 

Billings was born and raised in Boston, traveled 
around New England teaching young people how 
to sing, and became prominent before and during 
the Revolution—perhaps because of his association 
with the radical Whigs (Samuel Adams, Samuel 
Cooper, John Adams, John Hancock). His music, 
which has been performed continuously for over 
two hundred years, was well known for the liveli- 
ness and even dancelike quality of the tunes and 
for the patriotic fervour it sometimes displayed.” 





Several of Billings’s contemporaries appraised his 
work, some favorably, some unfavorably, but their 
remarks reflect the same stereotypical thinking ridi- 
culed by Priestley some two hundred years later. 
Popular ideas about the purpose, nature, and func- 
tion of music have always influenced the way it is 
perceived, described, and supported, and these ideas 
and attitudes bias almost every original source. 
Ideally, when using contemporary accounts, his- 
torians make adjustments to accommodate such 
bias. 

In Billings’s case, however, the bias arises from 
ideas and attitudes so close to our own that the 


This unique Billings autograph of “Brookfield” reads: 
“The above tune composed and prick’d down by William 
Billings of Boston—Attest [attested to by] I. Webb.” It 
appears on the flyleaf of The Royal Melody Complete: Or 
the New Harmony of Zion [4th? ed.] by William Tans’ur 
(Boston [1769?]). 
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adjustment has been a difficult one to make. Of 
course, class bias is not as pronounced today as it 
was in colonial society, but differences in social 
status, wealth, and formal education still influence 
what music people like, how they understand what 
they hear, and who is given the opportunity to write 
and perform. Similarly, a lack of sympathy for 
music is not as pronounced now as it once was, 
and music seems to be an essential ingredient in 
our lives. Yet as a nation we still regard music as 
a frill. Class distinctions and a certain lack of sym- 
pathy for the importance of music, although per- 
haps more subtle today, still warp our perceptions, 
descriptions, and support of music, and these atti- 
tudes have interfered with the critical assessment 
of eighteenth-century accounts of William Billings 
and his music. In this paper class bias and antipa- 
thy toward music and their influence on eighteenth- 
century appraisals of Billings will be discussed. 
The lack of sympathy for music in the eighteenth 
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century and the class bias toward it are most com- 
pletely and succinctly revealed by Charles Davy, 
an Englishman. In a letter to a younger gentleman 
in 1787, he describes the antagonism of many culti- 
vated members of the upper class toward music. 
He follows with a description of the results of that 
aversion, namely, music making is left to the unedu- 
cated and uncouth: 


The great misfortune is, that music is looked upon at 
present by most people, even of sense and learning, as 
too insignificant an affair to engage a wise man’s attention; 
at best merely as an accomplishment; and a late pedantic 
trifler [Lord Chesterfield], in one of his epistles, recom- 
mends it to his son, if he had a taste for music, to send 
for a fiddler to play to him, rather than condescend to 
practice, even as an amusement, what could not pos- 
sibly overbalance, it seems, the hazard of introducing him 
to an unpolite set of acquaintance. In other branches of 
learning, and even in the acquirement of some mere cor- 
poral exercises, this great danger is either lessened or 
entirely overlooked, but here it seldom fails of being repre- 
sented much greater than it is; and if a young gentleman 
of merit, who could well spare time to cultivate music as 
a science, by investigating its true principles, and whose 
station would do credit to the profession, should discover 
an early taste for it, he is frequently deterred from prose- 
cuting the study, by a comparison with some wretched 
minstrel, whose dirges make night hideous, and who him- 
self is looked upon as the disgrace of the place he lives 
in; so that the whole business of composing music is 
generally left to a set of men with no better than a mere 
musical education, either at the play-house, or under some 
organist of a choir; the latter of whom, if he has a real 
genius, with a taste formed upon some of our best church 
music, is too often under the influence of a superannu- 
ated prebendary or precentor, who can neither sing nor 
say, and who considers the organ only as a hinderance to 
the going on of the service, and retarding the velocity 
of the prayers.* 


Davy’s second paragraph emphasizes the need for 
an education better than was afforded lower-class 
musicians by the craft system: 


As the great end and design of music is to moderate 
and calm the passions, and to interest them in the cause 
of virtue, as a better acquaintance with its principles, and 
a more intimate knowledge of our mixed constitution, 
with the complicated nature of the affections, is required 
to enable a musician to attain it, than falls to the lot of 
most men without learning and culture; but the want of 
a liberal education amongst musicians is to be lamented, 
not only as it renders their compositions less perfect, they 
are, upon this account, less capable of explaining their 


meaning when they attempt to communicate instruction 
in writing. .. 


Davy’s concerns were shared by other Englishmen, 


and they are discussed by Jamie Kroy Kassler in 
“Burney’s Sketch of a Plan for a Public Music 
School” : 


Indeed, the extent of foreigners who had travelled to 
England, Scotland, and Ireland and who became profes- 
sional musicians there was so great as to bear repeated 
comment. The ease with which many of these foreigners 
moved in British upper-class society suggested to indige- 
nous writers on music that such foreigners had been the 
recipients of a better education than had native musicians.° 


American sources express the same attitudes de- 
scribed by Davy. Elizabeth Shaw, Abigail Adams’s 
sister, writing to her niece, stated that music or any 
other amusement existed legitimately only to move 
men to do their duty: 


February 10, 1786, Everything that tends to the contrary, 
that hinders our regular perf>»rmance of certain Duties, & 
breaks in upon the peace, & good Orders of Family’s, that 
unfits for Business, & unnecessarily exposes & impairs our 
Constitutions—is wrong, is vicious—. . . . For Recrea- 
tions, & Amusements ought not, nor cannot be made use of 
rationally, nor innocently only as they may serve to pro- 
mote good-will-Love, & the Kindest social affections, & 
render us better qualified for Business, & things of a much 
higher nature. . . ° 


In a letter to an unknown correspondent in France, 
dated June 8, 1778, Thomas Jefferson describes the 
lack of broad musical education in America; how- 
ever, rather than being an accurate piece of report- 
ing, his statements may also reflect an aristocratic 
view that excluded as legitimate any form of music 
making that did not strictly adhere to the standards 
of European nobility: 


If there is gratification, which I envy any people in this 
world, it is to your country its music. This is the favorite 
passion of my soul, and fortune has cast my lot in a coun- 
try where it is in a state of deplorable barbarism. . . . 
The bounds of an American fortune will not admit of the 
indulgence of a domestic band of musicians, yet I have 
thought that passion for music might be reconciled with 
that economy which we are obliged to observe. I retain 
among my domestic servants [possibly slaves] a gardener, 
a weaver, a cabinet-maker, and a stone cutter, to which I 
would add a vigneron. In a country, where, like yours, 
music is cultivated and practiced by every class of men, 
I suppose there might be found persons of these trades 
who could perform on the French horn, clarinet, or haut- 
boy, and bassoon, so that one might have a band... . 
without enlarging their domestic expenses. . . . Sobriety 
and good nature would be desirable parts of their 
characters." 


Apparently, other landed gentlemen would not play 





in such a band themselves, nor would they or Jeffer- 
son spend the money to find and train native musi- 
cians to play the instruments. Clearly, in America 
music was not “cultivated and practiced by every 
class of men”; therefore Jefferson was referring to 
the absence of cultivated music locally when he 
generalized and classified all American music mak- 
ing as “in a state of deplorable barbarism.” Perhaps 
it was fashionable to make such a statement. 

Appearing in the Massachusetts Gazette and 
Boston News-Letter, July 12, 1764, an article signed 
““W. B.” provides further evidence of class bias. One 
can only conjecture about the identity of the con- 
tributor, but the eighteen-year-old William Billings 
might have submitted it. It begins: 


Messi’rs DRAPERS, Having seen lately advertisd a 
Variety of Musical Instruments, which would serve those 
whose Leisure & Purse can afford the Expence of procuring 
them: I tho’t it a proper Time just to transcribe, and 
request you to publish the following ON VOCAL 
MUSIC... .° 


“ON VOCAL MUSIC” states that the purpose of 
music is to control the passions. Vocal music “adds 
Meaning to Melody” or conveys an idea, thus mov- 
ing men to do their duty. “The Introducing this 
[Meaning] into Music is the Triumph of the human 
Voice alone.” ° 


Concertos and Scnatas have their Praise, and they de- 
serve it; but it is to the Appropriations of Sounds to Sense, 
that the supreme Honors of the Science always have been 
and always will be paid. Your’s, W. B.”° 


The introduction appears to equate instrumental 
music with money and leisure. While conceding 
that instrumental music is fine, the article firmly 
states that vocal music is preferable. 

In England the singing school and parish church 
choir traditions were definitely associated with class 
bias. The singing of psalms, arranged in regular 
poetic meters, was 


“treated with the greatest Contempt by many who affect 
Politeness, and who think it beneath the dignity of a 
Person of Fashion to join in.” ... The “Quality and 
Gentry were struck dumb by metrical psalmody, leaving 
the singing of this to their inferiors.” ™ 


It would not be unreasonable to hypothesize that 
the defense of vocal music in the Massachusetts 
Gazette was aimed at precisely this attitude among 
the Boston gentry and that, as in England in the 
state church, the singing school movement in Con- 
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gregational Massachusetts was primarily a lower- 
class activity. Two statements by the Rev. William 
Bentley seem to support this suggestion, at least for 
the 1790s: 


May 22, 1791, ... The invectives against Singing Schools 
as corrupting Morals have been frequent, & tho I have 
been witness to no remarkable effects, as the youth take 
uncommon liberties on our Streets in the evening, these 
Schools may contribute to the evil. It is true they have 
required great care, & the success in Singing has never 
been adequate to the labour. We have formed but one, 
upon whom we could depend out of an hundred in eight 
years. They have been equally unstable in all the societies, 
which have so much of the popular [i.e., lower class] 
religion as we can command the least instructed of the 
sex [i.e., women]. It is hence a question, whether it be an 
object to our religious societies to solicit them.” 


Nov. 21, 1791, This day we were assured of the assistance 
of the Musical Society who have formed to promote in- 
strumental music. Music has ever been low in this place. 
They who have taught it knew little of composition & had 
no acquaintance with the best masters. The compositions 
were not excellent used in the churches, being chiefly 
mangled from the old Psalmody.“ 


So we see that in eighteenth-century England and 
America there was a widespread antipathy against 
music. It was considered by many to be expendable, 
nonessential, an insignificant amusement, and an 
ornamental frill. At best, music was supposed to 
moderate human passions, but the difficulty of con- 
fining music to rational effects and ends often 
hampered even this modest purpose. The antipathy 
and the attitudes which nurtured it were shared in 
varying degrees by all the divisions of society. 

Music was also affected by what might be de- 
scribed as class bias. The performing of music was 
considered to be a trade, like shoemaking, and to be 
thé provenance of rural people and artisans—the 
unfashionable, uncultivated, impolite, unsophisti- 
cated, and immoral. Members of the fashionable, 
cultivated, or sophisticated set could safely study 
only the theory and history of music. As a hobby 
they might practice cultivated music from the Euro- 
pean art tradition, but only for relaxation so that 
they could better perform the more “serious” func- 
tions of their lives. 

Any musical traditions apart from the fashion- 
able, cultivated ones were considered to be frivolous 
or barbaric, at best only good for civilizing the labor- 
ers, artisans, and tradespeople. Membership in a 
church choir or performance of metrical versions of 
the psalms was considered beneath the dignity of 
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many fashionable people, particularly women. The 
impropriety of any woman singing in public was 
considered to be very great. On the other hand, the 
cultivated music of the genteel class was for many 
years considered to be out of the reach of the com- 
mon people—the instruments and music were too 
expensive, and the need for leisure and a sophisti- 
cated education too great. 

It is being suggested that the expression of such 
sentiments in a primary source may be as much a 
reflection of the commentator’s attitude toward mu- 
sic or another class of people, that is, a stereotype, 
as a relevant representation of reality. In the follow- 
ing examination of eighteenth-century appraisals of 
William Billings we will determine to what extent 
they represent stereotypical rather than factual 
accounts. 

The determination of this difference is very im- 
portant since many nineteenth- and _twentieth- 
century appraisals of Billings are very dependent on 
the eighteenth-century sources and their possible 
stereotypes. They are also dependent on sources 
that share the same class bias and antipathy to 
music described above." 

In many of these sources Billings’s works and the 
works of other American composers were compared 
with cultivated, fashionable music, usually Euro- 
pean. Finding them to be different and to be com- 
posed by other than the accepted, “correct” rules, 
the critics wrote them off as inadequate, unsubstan- 
tial, or at best primitive. These appraisals do not ex- 
plain what made and continues to make so many of 
these American compositions popular and pleasing 
or what makes them work as music. Essentially 
these appraisals miss the entire point and function 
of the music. It is as if the writers had listened not 
to what the music was but rather to what it was not. 
It is as if they had listened for an expected sound 
that was neither realized nor relevant. 

This type of listening did a great injustice to the 
composer by essentially ignoring what he was trying 
to do. We suggest that William Billings may have 
been aware of or sensitive to the injustice of this 
treatment and that eighteenth-century appraisals of 
him do contain stereotypes that have subtly but 
effectively obscured our view of his humanity, his 
charm, and the contribution he made to early 
American music making. 


The often-quoted statement by the Rev. William 
Bentley of Salem provides the first example: 


Sept. 28, 1800, William Billings, aet. 60, died also at 
Boston. This self taught man thirty years ago had the 
direction of all the music of our Churches. His Reuben, as 
he whimsically called it, with all its great imperfection had 
great fame and he may justly be considered the father of 
our New England music. Many who have imitated have 
excelled him, but none of them had better original powers. 
His late attempts & without a proper education were the 
true cause of his inferior excellence. He taught the Singers 
of the Brattle Street Church in 1778 with great approba- 
tion & his fame was great in the Churches. He was a singu- 
lar man, of moderate size, short of one leg, with one eye, 
without any address, with uncommon negligence of person. 
Still he spake & sung & thought as a man above the com- 
mon abilities. He died poor & neglected & perhaps did too 
much neglect himself.” 


Bentley distinguished Billings as a member of the 
lower class in phrases like “this self taught man,” 
“without a proper education,” “his inferior excel- 
lence,” “without any address,” that is, without 
polish and cultivation in conversation, and “un- 
common negligence of person.” Symptomatic of 
what may be a stereotyped response is the implica- 
tions that Billings’s compositions and efforts were 
imperfect and inferior because of his supposed lack 
of a proper education. 

While it is true that Billings did not have uni- 
versity training, he was educated enough to com- 
pose over three hundred compositions, to write clear 
and engaging performance notes for three of his six 
books, and to initiate, edit, and presumably write 
for at least the first issue of the Boston Magazine.*® 
In view of these facts, one might well question Bent- 
ley’s statements. While he may have been saying 
that Billings’s music did not work because of musi- 
cal ignorance, it seems equally plausible that he was 
saying that Billings did not write in the learned, 
cultivated, and fashionable style preferred by the 
genteel class. 

One might also question Bentley’s statement 
about Billings’s “late attempts.” One of Billings’s 
first singing schools was managed by him and John 
Barry when Billings was twenty-three.” His first 
book was published when he was twenty-four, and, 
judging from the following statements in that book, 
he had been composing for some time before that: 


ADVERTISEMENT. If this Work should meet with 
Encouragement, it may be an Inducement to the Author 
to publish another Volume, which he had in Possession, 
consisting chiefly of Anthems, Fuges and Chorus’s, of his 
own Composition.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. To the generous Subscribers for this 





Book. The Author having to his great Loss deferred the 
Publication of these Sheets for Eighteen Months, to have 
them put upon American Paper, hopes the Delay will be 
pardoned; and the good Ladies, Head of Families, into 
whose Hands they may fall, will zealously endeavour to 
furnish the Paper Mills with all the Fragments of Linnen 
they can possibly afford: Paper being the Vehicle of Litera- 
ture, and Literature the Spring and Security of human 
Happiness.” 


Perhaps Bentley assumed that a member of the 
lower class, not having the opportunities of the cul- 
tivated class, would come to composition late in life. 
It is not possible to say what he had in mind but it 
seems unlikely that Billings’s music was inferior 
because he started composing late in life. 

In another spot in Bentley’s diary he says: 


Mr. Billings, with more genius than Taste, introduced 
new composition, but vocal music had its greatest progress 
in Connecticut.” 


Again one might question what Bentley meant by 
“Taste.” Billings’s tunes reminded many people of 
secular music.** It seems plausible therefore that 
Bentley was expressing the opinion that church 
music that was not slow, even noted, and dignified 
was in bad taste, not that Billings’s music was bad 
music. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of Bentley’s 
account is not the presence of stereotypical ideas 
but rather an absence of them. If one accepts the 
hypothesis that a lower-class musician would be 
subject to prejudice because of his class or occupa- 
tion, then it is exceptional that Billings was given 
responsibility for “the direction of all the music of 
our Churches” during the Revolution and for teach- 
ing the singers at the very fashionable Brattle Street 
Church.” Perhaps Billings only taught the lower- 
class members of all the churches, but Bentley, by 
singling out these two activities, seems to be em- 
phasizing their importance. 


Perhaps the necessities of the Revolution dimin- 
ished the power of class bias and antipathy toward 
music. Maybe patriotism and politics facilitated 
Billings’s rise to prominence, or maybe the war 
broke down class barriers and allowed him to tem- 
porarily enjoy contact with, and the patronage of, 
the wealthy. 

Bentley’s final comment was “He died poor & 
neglected & perhaps did too much neglect himself.” 
This statement could be interpreted as support for 
the hypothesis that the restoration of normal con- 
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ditions after the War for Independence led to a 
predictable decline in Billings’s financial success and 
prominence. Common sense would suggest, how- 
ever, that class bias and an antipathy toward music 
would have played some role in Billings’s decline 
but they would not have been the only cause. 

Years after Billings’s death Oliver Holden said: 

Billings was less popular in life than since his death, and 
that may in part account for my [having been] called upon 
so frequently to furnish occasional music.” 
Holden was a native American composer with Fed- 
eralist political associations. Billings’s association 
with Samuel Adams,”* Samuel Cooper,”* and Wil- 
liam Eustis *° suggests that he was not closely asso- 
ciated with the Federalist party. He therefore would 
not have been politically acceptable to the predomi- 
nantly Federalist clergy in Boston and this circum- 
stance may have contributed to his decline. 

On the other hand Observator, an anonymous 
writer from Philadelphia, appraised Billings’s work 
in the April 1788 edition of the Columbian Maga- 
zine. He suggests that some of the neglect Billings 
experienced in the latter part of his life was indeed 
due to antipathy toward music: 


I have been led into this opinion from my observation of 
the neglect, with which our men of the greatest genius 
are, and have been, treated in this their native soil... . 
The other person, whose merit, though more known, is 
yet too much neglected, and too little praised, is the rival 
of Handel,—Mr. William Billings, of Boston, whose com- 
positions are precious to every real friend to the noble 
art of music. Mr. Billings was born in Boston, about 40 
years ago, and is by profession a tanner... . Mr. Billings’ 
music is in general well adapted to the subject to which 
it is applied. His pieces are not so laboured as those of 
the famous Dr. Madan; they do not savour so much of 
the Italian taste. . . . His melody is simple, noble, pa- 
thetic, not being thoroughly acquainted with, or being 
perhaps, unwilling to be fettered by the rules of artificial 
composition . . . . His style, upon the whole, bears a strong 
resemblance to that of Handel... .” 


The article laments the fact that Americans ne- 
glect their artists and creative geniuses in general, 
and Billings is cited in particular. It is remarkable 
for its attempt to analyze the music on its own merits 
or at least to convey what specifically pleased Ob- 
servator. Nevertheless it does not avoid the affec- 
tation of comparing Billings’s style to Handel’s. 
Class bias might cause one to compare all mu- 
sical styles with the fashionable or cultivated one; 
Observator seems to be guilty of this. The bias 
is irrelevant if one is attempting to explain why 
or whether the music works. A comparison with an- 
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other style simply defines the differences between 
the two styles and an opinion based on this com- 
parison merely expresses a preference for one 
style over the other. 

Billings’s music is effective—but certainly not be- 
cause it is like Handel’s music. It is not inferior 
because of his lack of education or his unwilling- 
ness to follow the standard rules of harmony. It 
works or does not work for a variety of musical 
and extramusical reasons. 

The patriotic piece “Chester,” for example, has 
been popular since Billings first wrote it. It neither 
sounds like Handel’s music nor follows orthodox 
harmonic practices. Yet it is an attractive, easy-to- 
learn tune with a charming dancelike rhythm, and 
it is perfectly suited to a fiery American text. Like 
the Marseillaise during the French Revolution, 
“Chester” was written at a time when America 
needed a fight song to rally its troops against the 
British. Therefore it was sung a great deal and, 
at least in New England, served as a substitute for 
“God Save the King.” After the Revolution Amer- 


a 


“Chester” by William Billings from the 1778 edition of 
Singing Masters’ Assistant. 


ica still needed songs of its very own. “Chester” 
continued to be sung because of its familiarity and 
patriotic associations as much as for its fervour and 
attractive, dancelike tune. It was frequently re- 
printed, entered the aural tradition, and was even 
sung to different words. Its popularity, as is true 
of other pieces by Billings, arose from the familiar, 
accessible style of the tune, the compelling text 
with complex emotional associations, and the per- 
fect wedding of text and tune. 

Favorably disposed to Billings’s music but influ- 
enced by class bias, Bentley and Observator gave 
stereotypical explanations of why Billings’s music 
worked or did not work. In the Continental Har- 
mony Billings addressed those who still favored 
lining out, the practice whereby a singer who either 
reads music or knows the tune leads the congre- 
gation: 





Whatever Mr. Clerk, or Mr. Deacon, or Mr. Any-body- 
else, who sustains the office of retailer may think; I shall 
take the liberty to tell them, I think it a very gross affront 
upon the audience, for they still go upon the old supposi- 
tion, viz., the congregation in general cannot read; there- 
fore they practically say, we men of letters, and you igno- 
rant creatures.” 


This statement suggests that Billings was not only 
aware of the class bias that affected his work but also 
that he was frustrated by its injustice. 

Billings had advocated that “every Composer . . 
be his own Carver” *° because he felt that “if I am 
not allow’d to transgress the Rules of Composition, 
I shall certainly spoil the Air, and Cross the Strain, 
that fancy dictated.” °° Yet he was not judged as 
his own carver. On the contrary, the style that he 


“As the Heart Panteth” by William Billings from the 
1770 edition of New England Psalm Singer. 
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developed, being different from the fashionable and 
cultivated one, was judged by many to be worse. 

One needs only to listen to one of his earliest an- 
thems, “As the hart panteth after the waterbrook” 
(1770), to understand that he was hearing a music 
that no one else heard. Today this piece is perhaps 
the most compelling and beautiful one that Billings 
ever wrote. Yet he abandoned its style for a more 
familiar and accessible one which only briefly en- 
abled him to enjoy enough popularity to support 
himself. One cannot help wondering what music he 
would have made if his earliest efforts had received 
the patronage they deserved. 

Class bias and inflamed genteel sensibilities dic- 
tated John Eliot’s contempt for William Billings’s 
efforts as editor of the Boston Magazine: 


Oct. 22, 1783, . . . A Boston Magazine,—to jump Uncle 
Tobically,—& who is the director? Mr. Billings, the psalm 
singer, Did you ever see his Address to Dame Jargon, & 
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other pieces at ye beginning of his Book: Well, we have 
one original genius among us. I send you a subscription 
paper put into my hands. It is one way of getting rid of 
io 


Dec. 5, 1783, We [Jonathan Mitchell Sewall and Eliot] 
talked about a Magazine. Never was any thing more 
wretched than this first number of Mr. Billings’ undertak- 
ing. There is now talk of beginning de novo under the in- 
spection & patronage of a society of gentlemen, I am much 
against it, for reasons, &c., & have not yet given my con- 
sent. It may be made something of, as such men as Mr. 
Howard, Parker, Clarke, Freeman, are there from the 
clergy; other gentlemen of equal abilities from the other 
professions. I will write more of this when I get to 
Boston. .. 


An unsigned article in the October 1783 issue of 
the Boston Magazine, possibly written by Billings, is 
additional evidence that he must have been aware 
of class prejudice: 


The MORE we HAVE, the MORE we DESIRE. There 
is nothing which we can hope for better in this world, or 
which tend more to our happiness in life than the pleasing 
enjoyment of a contented mind. For if we aim at a higher 
station than that which providence hath allotted us, we 
shall meet with nothing but grief and disappointments. A 
man’s studies and endeavours should entirely tend to make 
himself easy now, and happy hereafter. For when once we 
slaken the reins, which check our inordinate desire, they 
will then carry us beyond the bounds of contentment; and 
the more we have the more we shall desire. As the diseases 
of the body are cured by the skill of physicians, so easily 
does a contented mind alleviate the darts of poverty. .. . 
All were not born to the same station in life, neither were 
the same gifts allotted to every one; nor did all men rise 
to the greatest honours by the same merit. Homer excelled 
in heroic verse, Cicero and Demosthenes had the preemi- 
nence in oratory. In a word, Nature hath produced herself 
to the eye of the world in various shapes and forms.™ 


Whether he took this advice or believed it when 
he himself was poor is not known. 

Like other musicians and artists, William Billings 
labored under the effects of both class bias and a 
lack of sympathy for music. Eighteenth-century ap- 
praisals of him and his music seem to support this 
view, as do some of Biliings’s own comments. One 
can only speculate about his personal reaction and 
the ultimate effect of these factors on his life. It 
would be reasonable to suppose, however, that they 
were a source of great personal frustration, a stum- 
bling block to the realization of his very considerable 
talents, the source of a sense of personal injustice that 
his music was being judged by many, not on the 


basis of whether it worked musically or was appro- 
priate for singing schools, community sings, and 
political gatherings but on whether it sounded fash- 
ionable and correct. 

There is, however, little evidence to support this 
supposition. The unsigned article quoted above sug- 
gests two reactions to both the class bias and antip- 
athy towards music: 


The force of contentment must spring up in a man’s own 
mind; and he who is so unacquainted with human nature, 
as to seek happiness by changing any thing but his own 
disposition, will spend his life in fruitless labour, and only 
multiply the griefs which he intends to remove: for the 
great mistake of mankind in the pursuit of happiness, is 
casting looks at a distance for blissful regions, while the 
prospect so much sought after blooms unnoticed around 
Chemis 


Perhaps Billings had spent his life trying to change 
the antipathy and bias, multiplying his griefs, wast- 
ing his life in fruitless labor until he finally simply 
stopped trying. Perhaps he had also faced the bias, 
the antipathy, the reactions to his deformities, his 
poverty, his musical calling, and his choice of politi- 
cal associates and he had developed a contentment 
of mind which led him to do what he could with his 
life. 

Ralph T. Daniel, in The Anthem in New England 
before 1800, has said: 


It becomes apparent after thoughtful analysis of the music 
that such arbitrary pronouncements as that Billings’ music 
“has, of course, only historical interest” or is “musically 
worthless” are not only superficial but completely unjust 
and erroneous. The impression of Billings as an eccentric 
musical oaf is too widely circulated by those who . 
magnify the admitted faults, or those who really do not 
know the music at all. Many anthems... have the charm 
of enthusiasm and originality, but, more important, they 
are intrinsically attractive as music. . . .» 


In fact, Billings wrote music so attractive and 
eminently suitable for amateur choirs and com- 
munities that it has been sung continuously to this 
very day. Far from being the mere eccentric, the 
caricature portrayed in the music-history literature, 
he was undoubtedly a complex human being whose 
personality and contributions to music, literature, 
and politics are still too little understood. It is hoped 
that this discussion will lead the way to a better 
understanding of his humanity, his contribution, 
and two hundred years of reactions to his music. 
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